TALKING ABOUT CHEY 
Church leaders plan for Christian Higher Education Year appeal in 1950 
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“Disciples of Christ’’ 


RECENTLY THAT church known as the Disciples of Christ held 
a convention in Cincinnati. Several thousand members represented 
the church as delegates, each one displaying prominently a badge 
upon the lapel of his coat. Everywhere, in the department stores 
and hotel lobbies and on the streets, these people were well marked 
with their badges of identification. 

A minister and two lay-delegates got into an elevator in one of 
the more prominent hotels. As they.were about to go up, a drunk 
pushed his way across the lobby and called to the operator to wait 
for him. As he got in and they started to move upward, he looked at 
the badges on their lapels, leaning over to each one trying to read 
the wording. Finally he came back to the first man, and asked, 

“What do those things say?” 

The minister said, “We are the Disciples of Christ.” The drunk 
inquired, “And what do the badges on the other men say?” The 
minister replied, “They all say the same thing, “The Disciples of 
Christ2> 

Slowly pondering for a moment what he had heard, the drunk 
finally said, “Well, what do you know! And I thought you men 
had been dead for two thousand years.” 

Maybe Christians haven’t made it clear that all the disciples of 
Christ have not died. Howarp A. WESSLING 
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COVER PICTURE. United Lutheran Church President Franklin Clark Fry and 
Dr. Rees Edgar Tulloss talk with Pastor Douglas Conrad of Nova Scotia about 
plans for the Christian Higher Education Year appeal in 1950. A series of 
CHEY area meetings across the United States and Canada have been held 
this fall, awaking churchmen to the reasons why there must be enthusiastic 
response to the appeal for $6 million in 1950 (see page 50). 
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Bella put out 

Czechoslovak Communists last month 
had notified foreigners living in their land 
to pack their bags promptly. Among 
those expelled was Dr. J. Igor Bella, 
American pastor who has been the rep- 
resentative of the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration in Czechoslovakia. 

Dr. Bella had been in Bratislava, cap- 
ital of Slovakia, where he supervised ex- 
penditure of Lutheran World Action 
funds allotted to the Slovak Church. He 
is a native of Slovakia. Before returning 
to his homeland as LWF representative in 
1947 he was pastor of Holy Trinity 
Slovak Church in Bridgeport, Conn. He 
was president of the ULC Slovak Zion 
Synod. 

Dr. Bella will now have his headquar- 
ters at the Geneva office of the Lutheran 


J. IcGor BELLA 
Asked to leave 
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World Federation. He will work with 
Dr. S. C. Michelfelder in reconstruction 
efforts on behalf of the European 
churches. 

Members of the Slovak League of 
America have protested to President 
Harry Truman and the United Nations 
regarding expulsion of Dr. Bella from 
Czechoslovakia. John C. Sciranka, editor 
of the Slovak American, said it was “an 
insulting act by the Communists.” 


Communists take Liuchow 

United Lutheran Missionary Charles 
H. Reinbrecht had gone to Liuchow in 
Kwangsi province, China, when Com- 
munists surrounded the mission station 
at Tsingtao. With four Chinese Lutheran 
leaders from Tsingtao he had established 
a new mission station. 

In late November the Communist ad- 
vance engulfed Liuchow. Expecting this, 
the ULC Board of Foreign Missions had 
rushed in enough money to keep the mis- 
sion operating for a long time to come. 
Missionary Reinbrecht will stay in Brit- 
ish-held Hong Kong, giving long-distance 
assistance to the Chinese Lutherans who: 
plan to carry on the work. 


Battle for Jerusalem 

Shooting had ceased a year ago in the 
streets of Jerusalem. Troops of the Arab 
King Abdullah of Jordan held the old 
city—the square-mile area enclosed im 
the ancient walls. The new city outside 
the walls, 10 times larger than the old. 
was held by Jewish forces. | 

This month at Lake Success the United 
Nations General Assembly would have ter 
make some kind of decision about the 
future of Jerusalem. Its Conciliatiors 
Commission had recommended that a 60- 
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square-mile area, including all Jerusalem 
and surrounding territory as far as Beth- 
lehem, should be an international city un- 
der UN rule. 

Roman Catholic Pope Pius pleaded 
strenuously that Jerusalem be interna- 
tionalized. He said this would be the 
only way to insure the safety of the 
Christian population of the Jerusalem 
area, and to allow pilgrims full liberty to 
visit the holy places associated with events 
in the life of Jesus. 

Protestant spokesmen agreed with the 
Pope. A strong appeal for an interna- 
tional Jerusalem was made by the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church at its general 
convention this year. The Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference on Sept. 30 endorsed 
the plan for international status. The 
Federal Council of Churches and other 
Protestant agencies made like statements. 


Jordan lines up with Jews 

A surprise statement in the UN debate 
on Jerusalem was made Nov. 26 at Lake 
Success by the government of Jordan. 
It would not take its troops out of the 
old city. 

“We cannot find our way to accede 
to any change in the present control and 
guardianship of the Holy City,” said 
Fouzi Pasha el Mulki. The Arab king- 
dom would continue to safeguard the holy 
places in the old city, he promised. 

The government of Israel had also said 
it would never consent to give up the part 
of Jerusalem which it now holds. It had 
won this area by strenuous fighting, and 
intended to hold on. It would be all right 
for the UN to put the Arab-held part of 
Jerusalem under international control, 
said the Jews. But the Jewish-held sector 
must be let alone. 


FLORIDA COMMITTEE FOR CHEY 
This month the Florida Synod committee for the Christian Higher Education Year 
was planning a vigorous appeal for its quota in the $6 million drive. Committee mem- 
bers are (seated, left to right) the Rev. A. K. Hewitt (Southern regional director), 
Mrs. W. J. Moretz, Rev. H. V. Kahlenberg, Dr. A. J. Holl, (standing) Judge Victor 
Wehle, Dr. W. E. Pugh, C. M. Brubaker, Rev. George Hart, Robert Kloeppel 
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All Arab states except Jordan had gone 
on record in favor of the international 
plan for Jerusalem. 

As things stood in early December, it 
seemed likely that the UN would decide 
it could do nothing to change the present 
situation in Jerusalem. Israel and Jordan 
would hold what they have, and try to 
work out some way of getting along with 
one another. 


Holy Sepulchre on fire 

While UN delegates at Lake Success 
debated the future of Jerusalem, fire 
broke out in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. A workman using a blow torch 
in repairing the roof had set off a 28- 
hour blaze which destroyed the entire 
covering of the dome. Damage was esti- 
mated at $840,000. 

No damage was done to the interior 
of the church, which supposedly stands 
over the place where Jesus was buried 
on the day of his crucifixion. The church 
is in the old city, the area held by the 
Arabs. 


Eighty-six per cent in church 

“Every Member Sunday” in 1949 was 
to be just what the name indicated, the 
American Lutheran Church decided. Two 
thousand congregations urged all their 
confirmed members to be in church on 
Noy. 20. Every pupil was asked to attend 
Sunday school that day. 

Reports had come in from 1,649 con- 
gregations by phone or wire by Nov. 23. 
They showed that 85.9 per cent of the 
members were in church on Noy. 20, and 
87 per cent of the pupils in the church 
school. Average Sunday attendance, es- 
timates the ALC statistical department, 
is 50 per cent. 

Goal for church attendance had been 
set at 482,816, which was the ALC con- 
firmed membership reported in 1948. By 
not including in the goal the members 
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added to church rolls in 1949, allowance 
was made for persons who were ill or 
unable to attend the Nov. 20 service. 


Looking for church members 
Methodists went into action this month 
on a nation-wide search for more church 
members. They began by bringing 1,000 
ministers from 48 states to Philadelphia 
for a week’s training in evangelism. 
First field attacked by the evangelists 
was the Philadelphia metropolitan area, 
including part of New Jersey and Dela- 
ware. In this area Methodists have 330 
churches, 100,000 members—heaviest 
concentration of Methodist strength any- 
where in America. Goal was to secure 


10,000 new members in nine days. 


SERMON ON BROAD STREET 
Philadelphia was told 


Between 600 and 700 of the best- 
known preachers, evangelists and teach- 
ers in the Methodist ranks were assignec! 
to Philadelphia for the campaign. They, 
formed two-man teams to go into every, 
Methodist congregation of the area to ai¢ 
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6,000 volunteer visitors in house-to-house 
visiting. 

Lutherans are in the midst of a sim- 
ilar campaign of evangelism throughout 
1949 and 1950. In the New York area, 
where the program is now underway, 
some congregations are reporting as 
many as 100 recruits apiece for classes in 
preparation for church membership. 

Similar campaigns will be conducted 
in 37 American denominations during a 
15-month “United Evangelistic Advance.” 
It is directed by the Federal Council of 
Churches’ Department of Evangelism. 

Last month Philadelphia heard about 
plans for the “Advance” when Dr. Luther 
W. Smith, Baptist leader, mounted a soap 
box on Broad street, in the shadow of 
City Hall. He gave passers by a noon- 
day sidewalk sermon on reasons why they 
should belong to churches. 


Dali Madonna 

Flying saucers and_ three-cornered 
watches in the surrealist paintings of Sal- 
vador Dali are things of the “frivolous” 
past. From now on, and probably “for 
many years to come,” Dali has decided 
to concern himself with religious art. 

Last month he showed Pope Pius a 
sample of his new work—a Virgin Mary 
in a chair suspended in mid-air, and a 
Christ Child floating in a rectangular 
space across the Virgin’s breast. The 
Pope showed “great comprehension” of 
the surrealist Madonna, Dali reported. 

Henri Matisse, French painter who 
will be 80 on Dec. 31, is spending most 
of his time on decoration of a small Ro- 
man Catholic chapel at Vence, on the 
Riviera. “All the work I have done in 
the past 50 years has prepared me for 
' what I am doing now,” he said. 

The chapel, not yet built, is to have 
windows and walls designed by the world- 
famous painter. For two years he has 
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worked at the designs in his Nice studio. 


Bishops watch Hollywood 

One-fifth of the movies produced in 
Hollywood don’t measure up to Roman 
Catholic standards of morality. They get 
“B” rating (“morally objectionable in 
part or all”’)- or “C” rating (“con- 
demned”’), unless producers change them 
according to advice from Roman Cath- 
olic clergy. 

Pictures were worse this year than in 
1948, says Bishop William A. Scully of 
Albany, New York. He is chairman of 
the Bishops’ Committee on Motion Pic- 
tures. The Legion of Decency, the Ro- 
man Catholic censorship agency, re- 
viewed 467 feature-length films in the last 
year, said Bishop Scully. It gave “B” or 
“C” ratings to 19 per cent of the Holly- 
wood films and 47 per cent of films pro- 
duced abroad. 


Morality or doctrine 

Roman Catholics watching Hollywood 
pictures for heroines too lightly clothed 
have time for some additional censorship. 
Last month the Legion of Decency ob- 
jected to a line in a new film comedy, 
“And Baby Makes Three.” 

In this picture Robert Young is trying 
to get legal custody of a child. Young’s 
lawyer tells him the judge is sure to dis- 
cover that “you don’t give a whoop for 
kids.” 

Young answers, “What if I told the 
judge I love kids? What if I’d prove it?” 
And the lawyer says, “There hasn’t been 
a miracle since the thirteenth century.” 
This bit of dialogue, according to the 
Roman Catholic critics, makes miracles 
seem to belong to the Dark Ages. 

Robert Lord of Santana Pictures, pro- 
ducer of “And Baby Makes Three,” 
notified his New York office: “Make cut 
if you have to, but Legion’s objection 
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seems really preposterous and absurd. If 
they insist on cut, I shall write magazine 
article on entire situation.” 

The Warner Brothers office in early 
December was not promising to do any- 
thing to persuade the Legion of Decency 
to withdraw its condemnation of the re- 
cent Bette Davis picture, “Beyond the 
Forest.” The film was showing in first- 
run houses, but no Roman Catholic could 
see it “in good conscience.” 

Usually when the Legion of Decency 
cracks down (“The Outlaw,” “Forever 
Amber,” “Duel in the Sun”), film pro- 
ducers hurry to make peace with Roman 
Catholic officials by taking out of their 
pictures the sequences objected to. 


The Greeks might leave 

Alongside Protestant clergymen in or- 
dinary business suits at Amsterdam last 
summer, long-bearded fellows in flowing 
robes attended the first assembly of the 
World Council of Churches. They were 
delegates of the Eastern Orthodox 
churches, 

World Council leaders rejoiced to see 
them. Their churches date back as far as 
the Roman Catholic Church. So long as 
they were at Amsterdam, the World 
Council could speak of itself as including 
almost all non-Roman Christianity. (Rus- 
sian Orthodox churchmen were conspic- 
uously absent, also representatives of 
some segments of American Protestant- 
ism.) 

But things had happened since the Am- 
sterdam assembly that some Eastern 
churchmen didn’t like. For instance, Prof. 
Karl Barth had written: “At Amsterdam 
not one of the churches represented stood 
forth before the rest with the claim to 
be the one saving and infallible church.” 
That shocked theologians of the Greek 
Orthodox Church, 

“The Orthodox Church. . , is the sole 


infallible holder of the Apostolic tradi- 
tion,” wrote a Greek churchman in an- 
swer to Barth. No delegate of the Eastern 
Church should have failed to make that 
clear. 

“We know that we have much to learn 
from them (the Protestants) in every 
other field, but where the content of our 
dogma is concerned we have nothing to 
learn, but can only pass on what we our- 
selves have received.” 


Argument in Athens 

Greek churchmen lined up on both 
sides of the World Council question. 
Metropolitan Michael of Corinth wanted 
the Eastern Orthodox churches to say 
“that we cannot be members of the 
World Council of Churches” because 
matters of doctrine ought not be debated 
with persons outside the true church. 

Metropolitan Germanos of Thyateira 
thought that Orthodox churchmen ought 
to engage in doctrinal discussion with the 
non-Orthodox, to try “to convince others 
of the validity of our faith.” 

“I do not deny,” wrote Germanos, 
“that the practical profit from these dis- 
cussions is very small, but is it not worth 
while . . . since we learn the opinions of 
others about dogmatic matters? Does 
this not help toward a successful refuta- 
tion of these opinions and to a defense of 
our Orthodox Church views?” 

In Noyember Dr. W. A. Visser ’t 
Hooft, general secretary of the World 
Council, was in Athens and Istanbul. He 
talked with Archbishop Spyridon of the 
Greek Orthodox Church and with Patri- 
arch Athenagoras, supreme head of East- 
ern Orthodoxy. 

Favorable results came quickly. By 
mid-November the Holy Synod of the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate had met in 
Istanbul and voted to continue co-opera- 
tion with the World Council. Nobody ; 
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said definitely just how much “co-opera- 
tion” would be continued. 


Greeks are irritated 

What disturbed Greek Orthodox 
churchmen was not only the question of 
whether they should discuss theological 
matters with Protestants. They were irked 
by the missionary efforts of the small 
Evangelical Protestant Church which is 
actively at work in Greece. 

“The Protestants seem to think they 
are free to enter various countries for 
propaganda purposes and to proselytize 
the members of another Christian faith 
to their theories and beliefs,” said Pan- 
tainos, Greek Orthodox periodical. “We 
not only disagree with such a view, but 
we condemn it as being thoroughly un- 
christian... . 

“Under such circumstances we must 
not sit down at the same table with them. 


. . It is not religious freedom_to_steal 


the sheep of one Church.” 

Early in 1949 Protestant radio broad- 
casts were banned. When resumed they 
were subject to approval of an Orthodox 
Church radio committee. “It is the duty 
of the State Church to teach some for- 
eigners as well as some Greek Protestants, 
who are happily only few, that Greek 
Orthodoxy is not a vineyard without a 


fence around it,” commented an Athens 
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church paper. 


A year ago the moderator of the Greek 
Evangelical Church, Dr. George H. Had- 
jiantoniou, was sentenced to a jail term. 
He had circulated religious publications 
which did not bear the proper identifica- 
tion of their origin. Later his sentence 
was cancelled. 

Jehovah’s Witnesses, who are active in 
Greece, are required to stamp their pub- 
lications: “Heresy of Jehovah's Wit- 


nesses,” “Heresy of the Students of the 


Scripture,” and so forth. A good many 
E 
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Witnesses have been arrested in Greece, 
and a few were executed for refusal to 
enroll in the Greek army. 
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WuHaT ARE THE DIFFERENCES? 
Drs. Walter Horion, Eric Wahistrom, 
Clarence Craig are among 20 who will try 
to find out 


Will study differences 

For three years 20 top-ranking Amer- 
ican theologians will study differences ex- 
isting between Protestant and Orthodox 
churches. Results will be considered at a - 
World Council assembly of Faith and 
Order to be held in Lund, Sweden, in 
1952. 

Chairman of the study group is Dr. 
Clarence T. Craig, president of Drew 
Theological Seminary. Among members 
of the committee are two Lutherans, Dr. 
Theodore G. Tappert of the Philadelphia 
Seminary and Dr. Eric H. Wahlstrom of 
Augustana Seminary. Prof. Nicholar 
Arseniev of St. Vladimir’s Orthodox 
Seminary in New York City is also a 
member. 

Similar studies will be made in other 
countries, 


World News Notes 


Army unhappy 

SWEDISH ARMY Officers are’ out to make 
their government reverse its decision to 
stay out of the Atlantic Pact defense or- 
ganization.. Sweden’s chosen isolation has 
created an unwelcome isolation for mem- 
bers of the Swedish General Staff. They 
find themselves cut off from their former 
intimate contact with colleagues in the 
countries of the Atlantic Pact. 

Also they resented the fact that when 
the U.S. Army recently held maneuvers 
in Germany none of them was invited. 
And now the final indignity has been 
added by Britain’s refusal to admit Swed- 
ish air cadets into the RAF for special 
training. These privileges were formerly 
granted freely. 


Independence in Africa 

West Arrica’s Gold Coast, a British 
colony of 4 million people, is in a state 
of unrest. Recently an all-Negro, 38- 
man commission chosen by the colonial 
government, made a demand on Britain 
for full self-government, but within the 
Commonwealth. 

Key demand of the Africans was the 
- establishment of a cabinet that would be 
responsible directly to the colonial legis- 
lature. Arthur Creech Jones, Britain’s 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, re- 
fused the demand, insisting that such a 
cabinet must be answerable to the gov- 
ernor, who is responsible alone to the 
colonial secretary. 

This is the last step in the disturbance 
that began in February 1948. The violent 
outbreak of that time in the capital, 
Accra, in which the governor was be- 
sieged in his home, had to be put down 
by troops and armored cars. Similar 
violence will inevitably be renewed. Sim- 
ilar demands have been made by another 
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British colony, Nigeria. It also involves 
the Cameroons. 

Dr. Namdi Azikwe, president of the 
National Council of Nigeria and Cam- 
eroons, informed Secretary Jones in a 
recent parley, that three years ago these 
two colonies would have settled for 
dominion status, but it was refused. Now 
they will be satisfied only by full inde- 
pendence outside the Commonwealth. 


Rumor from Russia 

‘RussiA’s INTENSIVE anti-Tito program 
is reported extensively, but we don’t hear 
much of Tito’s vigorous counterattack. 
His propaganda campaign is said to be 
penetrating into all foreign embassies in 
Moscow and even into the offices of high 
officials of the Soviet Union itself. 

In this way the silence of the Politburo 
concerning all Yugoslav affairs is broken 
by the dissemination of what Tito is do- 
ing, how he has successfully defied the 
Cominform, why the Russian people are 
kept in ignorance of the dissatisfaction 
among the people in the other satellite 
states. What must hurt the most, how- 
ever, is Tito’s exposure of Soviet im- 
perialism, citing the date and nature of 
each act. At the same time Tito is carry- 
ing on an intensive underground cam- 
paign among the dissidents of the sur- 
rounding ‘satellite lands, a counterattack 
that is meeting with considerable success. 


Experts for the Orient 

AN AMERICAN consulting firm, com- 
posed of an American engineer, a finan- 
cial expert and a trade expert, is thriving 
as technical adviser to the Siamese gov- 
ernment in its purchase of Japanese-made 
railway equipment. Its special value is 
due to what these men learned while in 
Japan as occupation officials. 
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There is a wide-open field for such or- 
ganizations in the Orient. Japan is seek- 
ing the same kind of direction from 
American technicians. Her businessmen 
had come to realize before the war the 
dubious reputation achieved in the com- 
mercial world by their production of in- 
ferior goods, and the same suspicion is 
being frequently expressed in postwar 
business circles. Therefore Japan’s indus- 
trialists are openly seeking American ad- 
vice and methods of production that will 
give their wares a clean bill of health in 
world markets. 


Atom indicators 

ATOM-CONSCIOUS people are counted 
on to make a quick market for a pocket- 
sized “‘atomscope.” It is being offered by 
two British firms in Leeds and London. 
The instrument, shaped like a fountain 
pen, is activated by an ordinary flashlight 
battery. Inside are powerful lenses fo- 
cused on a sensitive needle. Held to the 
eye, like a telescope, the user will see the 
sensitive needle move across a graded 
scale if it is pointed at any radioactive 
substance. 

The instrument is being advertised as a 
protection and means of defense, espe- 
cially in view of possible atomic war. 
These “atomscopes” are even now in use 
at the British government’s atomic re- 
search establishment at Harwell, which 
speaks well for its actual value. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


WORLDOVER PRESS REPORTS 

India selects an official language 

For the first 15 years under the new 
constitution, India will have English as 
its official language. After that, the lan- 
guage will be Hindi, in the Devangri 
script. 

According to the law made by the Con- 
stituent Assembly, it shall be the duty of 
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the Indian Union to promote the spread 
of Hindi so that it may serve as a medium 
of expression for all elements in the com- 
posite culture of the nation. An academy 
is to be set up to develop the Hindi lan- 
guage and standardize the meaning of 
ambiguous terms. 

The English language may not be 
dropped entirely after the initial 15-year 
period, for the act authorizes its use even 
then “for certain specified purposes.” Of 
interest to the outside world is a decision 
that India shall also be known by the 
alternative name of Bharat. 

“Never before in our history,” said Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad, Assembly President, re- 
cently, “have we had one language recog- 
nized as the language of rule and admin- 
istration in the country as a whole. We 
have accomplished the political unifica- 
tion of the country. We are now going 
to forge another link which will bind 
us together from one end to the other.” 


India watches new party 

Another step has been taken in India 
toward development of a multi-party gov- 
ernmental system, instead of the present 
basically one-party regime. Twelve mem- 
bers out of the parliament’s 307 have 
formed a new opposition group. This 
dissent, while small, underlines the grow- 
ing criticism of the Congress party, which 
took from the British the reins of govern- 
ment in free India. 

Last year, Socialists left the Congress 
to run opposition candidates under their 
own party name. The still newer group 
calls itself by a name usually used by 
European Socialists, the Social Demo- 
cratic party. It is headed by a well-known 
economist, Prof. K. T. Shah, and includes 
three former members of the Congress 
party, a Socialist, and five members of the 
Moslem League, which renounced po- 
litical activity in India after partition. 


Washington 


THE MORE a man possesses “the mind 
of Christ” in his own mind, so much the 
more will his sense of justice be sharper 
and more dependable. A Federal judge 
told me that he believes this statement is 
correct. He, for one at least, has prayed 
for years that the mind of Christ might 
so reside in his mind that he could more 
thoroughly interpret and administer jus- 
tice in his court. - 

Indeed, when a man is appointed to 
the bench as a judge, all his prejudices, 
presuppositions, quirks, moral training, 
and spiritual background come along 
with him. What God means and does in 
a judge’s mind and conscience are private 
business and privileged communications. 
But now the focus changes. 

When an institution or organization to 
which a judge may belong, holds any 
sway over his legal decision or actions, 
especially if these be outside the United 
States, his entire integrity is at stake. 
Frankly, I have known several judges 
who belong to the Roman Catholic 
Church and who are such excellent judges 
that in my idealism the thought of the 
Pope influencing American judges never 
entered my mind until the recent state- 
ment by the Pope on the duty of Catholic 
judges. His statement and the interpreta- 
tions it has evoked are worthy of clear, 
close, responsible thinking. 


An interpretation 
AN ILLUSTRATION in point is a release 
from Father Connell of Catholic Univer- 


Last month Pope Pius told the Union of Cath- 
olic Italian Lawyers that, according to their 
church's teaching, a Catholic judge must not 
acknowledge "an unjust law.’ Laws not ap- 
proved by the Roman Catholic Church are con- 


sidered unjust. 
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CATHOLIC JUDGES 


sity, here in Washington, which got this 
headline in one of the local newspapers, 
“CATHOLIC JUDGES DECLARED FREE TO 
GRanT Divorces.” Consider the implica- 
tions of that! Who is going to declare 
an American judge free or not free? 

The essential point is not the issue of 
divorce—that is another story, which in 
this connection only illustrates the funda- 
mental issue. That issue reads: Who is 
going to tell an American judge what he 
can or cannot do? I ask this as one who 
abominates racial and religious prejudice. 
I should like to see Roman Catholic 
judges in the United States who believe 
that their oath under God and the Amer- 
ican Constitution does not include instruc- 
tions from any organization or institution 
in or outside the United States, to tell the 
gentleman in Vatican City where to 
head in. 


Is 1T conceivable that the Pope in Italy 
has influence on judges in the courts of 
the United States of America? Is it pos- 
sible that in 1949, after all the blood that 
has been spilt to erect and maintain Amer- 
ican institutions, the interference of the 
Pope is taken seriously by any judge on 
the American bench? Could there be a 
judge in this broad land who is so spir- 
itually illiterate as to be incapable of go- 
ing to God directly for himself and is, 
therefore, dependent upon any interme- 
diary institution for his guidance in 
morals or religion? 

One of Martin Luther’s numerous 
services to mankind was his help in free- 
ing the courts of his day from ecclesias- 
tical domination. God and a judge's con- 
science?—“YeEs.” Church control of a 
judge’s conscience—‘No.” 

—OSCAR F, BLACKWELDER 
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Canadian Affairs 


THE IDEA OF MAKING it a crime to pub- 
lish crime comics apparently commends 
itself to the House of Commons. A bill 
to that effect has already received second 
reading and is now in the hands of the 
minister of justice for study before the 
third and final reading. 

The bill, introduced by E. D. Fulton, 
Kamloops, B. C., would amend the Crim- 
inal Code of Canada by making it an of- 
fense to print, publish, sell, or distribute 
any “magazine, periodical, or book which 
exclusively or substantially comprises 
matter depicting pictorially the commis- 
sion of crimes, real or fictitious, thereby 
tending or likely to influence youthful 
persons to violate the law or to corrupt 
the morals of such persons.” 

Typical of the remarks made in favor 
of some kind of a ban were those of two 
of the three preacher members of the 
House. The Rev. Daniel MclIvor, Fort 
William, Ontario, said that such reading 
matter was a “curse” which undermined 
all the efforts of the churches and the 
schools to build the character of the coun- 
try’s youth. He was sure that it was in- 
spired by his satanic majesty, who be- 
lieved in “getting them young.” 

The other clergyman, the Rev. E. G. 
Hansell, MacLeod, Alberta, admitted that 
he had once tried his hand at comics. 
But his “Nip and Tuck” had never been 
published—it was not sexy enough and 
did not portray enough crime. He ex- 
hibited a number of comic books he had 
collected and said that some of them 
contained things he would not dare to 
read in the Commons. 


Could the law be enforced? 


CHIEF QUESTION on the proposed 
amendment was not on its desirability 
but its enforceability. The Criminal Code 
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CRIME COMICS 


already has a similar clause against ob- 
scene literature. But the wording, “know- 
ingly and without lawful justification and 
excuse’’—inserted to protect the seller 
who could not possibly read all that he 
offers for sale—has left a loophole big 
enough for the publishers to slip through 
also. 

Enforcement of the clause was up to 
the provinces, but apparently only Quebec 
was doing much about it. In five years 
there had been a hundred prosecutions, 
but in the Maritimes none and in the other 
provinces only a few. Minister of Justice 
Garson said he was consulting the at- 
torneys general of the provinces to see 
if there were not some way of making 
the “obscene literature” and the proposed 
“crime comic” ban effective. 


Comic book problem 

THERE IS NO problem at present on 
comic books coming in from the United 
States—they are among the things which 
cannot be imported under the dollar- 
saving program. (The U.S. publisher gets 
around the regulations by sending the 
plates into Canada to have the books 
printed.) This situation caused one mem- 
ber to declare that “the administration 
seems to be more interested in saving 
dollars than morals.” 

Other literature not under the dollar 
ban is, however, subject to review and 
rejection. This year 103 publications— 
81 books, 22 magazines and newspapers 
—have been kept out as “treasonable, 
seditious, immoral, or indecent.” 

Pupils in the little town of Coniston 
in Northern Ontario had their own way 
of dealing with the comics. At the sug- 
gestion of the parish priest they burned 
200 of them in the schoolyard. 

—NORMAN BERNER 
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Paton, author of one of this decade's finest novels, 


Country." That's why South Africa, of which Paton writes, is important 


“NO COUNTRY IS NOW AN ISLAND, OF ITSELF ALONE," writes Alan 


"Cry, the Beloved 


to us. In that land one of the world's most intense struggles between white 
man and black man is moving forward grimly. "Il would like to write books 
about South Africa which would really stab people in the conscience," 
says Mr. Paton. He is a Scotsman, brought up in South Africa. Recently 
he read the statement printed here at a luncheon in New York City. It 
was made available to The Lutheran" by the New York ‘Herald Tribune." 


White Man in a Black World 


By ALAN PATON 


In South Africa settlers from Europe have tried to maintain their civilization in a 


continent full of black people. Here is an eloquent summary of the situation today 


I WAS BORN in that country Known as 
the Union of South Africa. The heart of 
it is a great interior plateau that falls on 
all sides to the sea. But when one thinks 
of it and remembers it, one is aware not 
only of mountains and valley, not only of 
the wide rolling stretches of the field, but 
of solemn and deep undertones that have 
nothing to do with any mountain or any 
valley, but have to do with men. 

By some these are but vaguely heard, 
and dimly understood. But for others 
they are never silent. They become ever 
more obtrusive and dominant, till the 
stretch of sky and veld is nothing more 
than the backdrop against which is being 
played a great human drama in which I 
am deeply involved, my wife and my chil- 
dren, all men and their wives and chil- 
dren, of all colors and tongues, in which 
all Africa is involved, and all humanity 
and the world. For no country is now 
an island, of itself entire. 


THERE ARE ELEVEN to twelve million 
people in the Union of South Africa. Of 
these only two and one-half million are 
white, three-fifths of these being Afri- 
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Kaans-speaking, two-fifths English-speak- 
ing. There are one million of what we 
call “colored” people, the descendants of 
the racial mixture which took place be- 
fore white custom and law hardened 
against it, and forbade it, under the in- 
fluence of the white men’s intense deter- 
mination to survive on a black continent. 

There are about one-quarter million 
Indians, whose forefathers were brought 
out by the English settlers to work on the 
sugar farms of Natal. And there are 
eight million black people, the people of 
the African tribes. 

The Afrikaans-speaking people are the 
descendants of the Dutch who first came 
to the Cape of Good Hope. These people 
did not come to Africa to settle, but the 
fertile valleys and great mountains of the 
Cape bound them with a spell. 


THE PRIMITIVE Bushmen and Hotten- 
tots could not stand up against this new 
thing that came out of Europe, and they 
melted away. But this new thing that 
came out of Europe changed also. Under 
the influence of the isolation of these vast 
spaces, and the hardships and loneliness 
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of this patriarchal life, the people from 
Europe and the language from Holland 
changed too. 

Something of Africa entered into it 
and changed it. This the people them- 
selves recognized and they called them- 
selves the Afrikaners, and their new and 
simple and flexible and beautiful lan- 
guage they called Afrikaans. Their love 
of this new country was profound and 
passionate. 


BUT sTILL another change awaited 
them. As the Afrikaners moved yet fur- 
ther north they encountered the warlike 
tribes of the black African people. A 
long and bloody warfare ensued between 
them. Their opponents were numerous 
and savage and determined, and the his- 
tory of this encounter is one of terror 
and violence: 

The black people became truly a part 
of the white man’s mind. Under the in- 
fluence of this danger, the Afrikaner at- 
titude toward black men hardened. The 
safety and survival of this small band of 
white people was seen to be dependent 
on the rigid separation of white and black. 

It became the law that the relationship 
between white and black was to be that 
between master and servant. And it be- 
came the iron law that between white men 
and black women, between black men and 
white women, there was to be no other 
relationship but this. Land was set aside 
for the conquered tribes, but, as we see 
so clearly today, never enough. 


AND YET still another powerful influ- 
ence entered into the making of the 
Afrikaner soul. In 1800 the English came 
to the Cape during the Napoleonic Wars. 
They came initially not as settlers but as 
governors, officials, missionaries, teach- 
ers, traders, and fortune-seekers. 

Their attitude to the black man was 
quite different from that of the Afrikaner. 
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The black man was not their enemy; he 
was their business. This fundamental in- 
compatibility between two policies was 
to influence our history for many years. 

In fact, this incompatibility reached a 
climactic point in 1836, when many of the 
Afrikaner trekkers, abandoning all that 
they had so far gained, set out on the 
greatest trek of all, into the heart of the 
sub-continent, in order to escape this new 
and alien culture. There they set up the 
republics of the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State. The position now was that 
the coastal regions of South Africa were 
English, and that the great interior plateau 
was Afrikaner. 


A NEW DRAMATIC factor then entered 
the picture. In the interior of this South 
Africa, in the very heart of the country to 
which the Afrikaner trekkers had gone to 
escape British rule, the richest gold of 
the world was discovered. The great 
modern, vigorous city of Johannesburg 
was born in a collection of tents and huts. 

Gold-seekers, many of them British, 
poured into the Transvaal. The Afrikan- 
ers watched with fear and anger and 
despair this new intrusion of the old 
enemy. The newcomers wanted the fran- 
chise; the Afrikaners dared not give it 
to them. 

And so we reached the second great 
climax of the Anglo-Boer War, in 1899. 
The century-long incompatibility of a 
pastoral, agricultural, conservative com- 
munity, and a commercial, industrial 
community became abundantly apparent. 


In 1902 the Afrikaners capitulated, 
and the British conscience, which was 
not to permit the British Crown ever again 
to engage in such a war, brought about 
the magnanimous settlement of 1906, by 
which self-government was restored to 
the defeated republics. A great wave of 
good will spread throughout the country, 
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and four years later the Cape’ of Good 
Hope, thé Orange Free State, the Trans- 
vaal and Natal came together to form 
the Union of South Africa, under the 
leadership of three defeated Afrikaner 
generals, General Botha, General Smuts 
and General Hertzog,. 


BUT RECONCILIATION was not so easily 
achieved. War, even when it is followed 
by magnanimity, leaves wounds not so 
easily healed. ‘Twenty thousand Afrikaner 
women and children died in the camps 
set up for their reception, mostly of 
typhoid fever. This was not easily for- 
gotten. 

But more important, the Afrikaner 
saw the danger that he would be swal- 
lowed up and lost in the great British 
culture. He also was afraid that the tra- 
ditional English policy of laissez-faire to- 
ward the black people would lead to his 
engulfment. So he set about again to re- 
establish his separateness and distinct- 
ness. He established cultural societies 
for the protection of his customs, history 
and language. And he succeeded mag- 


nificently, largely because of fiery in- , 


dependent spirit, and largely because the 
ballot box had been put into his hands 
by his British enemy. 

So emerged what is called Afrikaner 
nationalism, the persistent and implacable 
urge that eventually, in 1948, defeated 
General Smuts, to the astonishment of 
every part of the civilized world. 


IN THE MEANTIME the position of the 
black people was changing beyond recog- 
nition. The cities of Johannesburg, Cape 
Town and Durban were rapidly growing, 
and inevitably began to attract from their 
impoverished reserves *a never-ending 
stream of black people seeking work and 
city lights. Problems of housing, crime, 
and deterioration began to increase in 
intensity. 
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This is indeed the central theme of my 
novel, Cry, the Beloved Country. The 
white people of South Africa became 
more and more afraid of engulfment. 
This was indeed one of the great reasons 
why we put the nationalists in power. 
We became afraid of the laissez-faire 
policy of the Smuts government, and re- 
turned a party that advocated control 
and separation as the only solution of 
our rapidly growing problems. 


AND SO we have returned, for the time 
at least, to the old policies of survival and 
separation. It is the white settler on a 
black continent who is speaking through 
the mouthpiece of the Malan government, 

But you must not imagine that this 
white settler is motivated solely by fear. 
He, too, is a human creature. He, too, 
has not lived upon the earth without being 
influenced by great human ideas, notably 
by the ideas of Christianity. Therefore, 
he too, is a divided creature, torn be- 
tween his fears for his safety and his de- 
sire for survival on the one hand, and on 
the other those ideas of justice and love 
which are at the very heart of his religion. 

What we are indeed witnessing today is 
a struggle in the hearts of men, white 
men, between the claims of justice and 
survival, between the claims of conscience 
and fear. 


Nor Must you imagine that these 
struggles that take place in a remote part 
of the earth are not your own sfruggles, 
also, There are tremendous differences 
between your own American problems 
and our South African problems. But 
ultimately they are the same, 

We are not talking here solely of the 
fears that divide white men from black. 
We are talking of the fears that divide 
men from men. We are talking of the 
great danger that when men are con- 
fronted by pressing and urgent problems, 
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and when afflicted by fear, they think of 
solutions solely in terms of power. 

I do not suppose for one minute that 
the great American nation is immune 
from the temptation to seek solutions in 
terms of power. But God preserve us 
from such solutions. For any state, any 
authority, any government, any confede- 
ration, any organization, any political 
party, is given power solely by the people 
that compose and support it. And any 
usurpation of power beyond the power 
that is given by the people will ultimately 
destroy the people. 


ANY REACTION that leads us to confront 
power with power is to be resisted and 
feared. Any reaction against the power of 
black men that expresses itself in terms 
of power of white men is to be resisted 


and feared. And any reaction against 
Communism that expresses itself in terms 
of Fascistic power is to be resisted and 
feared. And may we hope and pray that 
all free peoples will not only fear, but 
resist, also. 


_My own belief is that the only power 
that can resist the power of fear is the 
power of love. It’s a weak thing and a 
tender thing. Men despise and deride it. 
But I look for the day when in South 
Africa we shall realize that the only last- 
ing and worth-while solution of our grave 
and profound problems lies not in the 
use of power, but in that understanding 
and compassion without which human 
life is an intolerable bondage, condemn- 
ing us all to an existence of violence and 
misery and fear. 


KNOW ME WHEN I COME 


By BELLE HAMMOND 


YESTERDAY SHIRLEY came home from 
school, her cheeks flushed from running, 
her eyes full of brooding mystery. 

“Mother,” she panted, “Lois Hames, 
the little girl who lives in the next street 
and is in my room at school, died today. 
She was just my age, and was the only 
child her mother had.” 

My heart contracted with pain. I had 
never seen either the little girl or her 
mother, yet only a city block separated us. 
Indelibly stamped in my memory was a 
wise saying I had read, “Sorrow makes 
the whole world kin,” so the next morning 
I went to that house of grief. 


THERE, IN THE little white casket lay 
the child, the light auburn hair curled 
about her brow, a faint mysterious smile 
of death touching her childish lips. In 
another room the mother sobbed and 
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wept and refused to be comforted. What 
could I say to that mother—I, who had 
never suffered a similar grief? 

I took courage and presented myself 
to the mother, seated in a far corner of 
the dining-room, desolate in the shadows 
of a bleak despair. Her bitterness was 
heart-rending. 

To my stumbling-words she answered, 
“You couldn't stand it either, if it were 
your little girl, Why was my only child 
taken from me?” 

There it was—the traditional question 
of the ages. Why—why? I was unable 
to answer. I took her hand in a firm, 
strong clasp, and suggested that if we 
knelt by the casket and prayed, maybe she 
could bear it better. 

When she came away of her own ac- 
cord, the direct prayer she uttered as she 
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kissed the hand of that loved child will 
ever remain in my memory. Her words 
were, “Dear God, take care of Lois for 
me, and please let her know me when I 
come.” 

Human tendrils of life have bound us 


so close together that we long to be rec- 
ognized by those we have known and 
loved on earth. The soul can wait thou- 
sands upon thousands of years if it is as- 
sured that, in the end, those gone before 
will “know me when I come.” 


THE GOSPEL FOR THE BEAN PICKERS 


By ALVIN MESSERSMITH 


Migrant laborers in New York State were glad to have a minister 


enough interested in them to be their summertime chaplain 


THEY'RE GONE Now! Another season 
in the bean fields of the Hudson valley 
in New York State has ended. And with 
its end, hundreds of migrant workers have 
begun their trek back to their homes. 

During the past summer it was my 
pleasure to work with a group of 50 
Negro migrant bean pickers who worked 
for Mr. Vernon Saulpaugh, a member 
of our congregation. This is a small group 
when compared with the vast number of 
migrant workers who share in harvesting 
the numerous crops in the United States. 

In New York state alone about 20,000 
migrants supplement local labor in the 
harvesting of fruit and vegetable crops. 
The chief concentrations of migrant labor 
are centered in the rural areas of western 
and central New York, the Hudson River 
valley and eastern Long Island. Some 
are recruited from Puerto Rico and many 
came from Jamaica and the Bahamas 
during the war. But the great majority 
are Negroes from the South. 


THOSE AMONG WHOM I served come 
from Boynton Beach, Florida. Whole 


The Rev. Mr. Messersmith is pastor of St. John's 
Church, Manorton, New York. 


families come to spend the summer in the 
bean fields of our community. They are 
not homeless family groups traveling to 
and fro, seeking work wherever the crops 
are ripe. They do not have to depend 
upon makeshift shelters in the camps. 
Their lot is much better than many mi- 
grants, for they come directly from Flor- 
ida in a bus chartered by Mr. Saulpaugh. 

During the winter many of them are 
domestics in the winter homes of North- 
erners, and many work in the bean fields 
of Florida. When June comes, the group 
comes to pick beans for Mr. Saulpaugh 
and they stay until cold weather comes. 

This was my second year of work with 
them. Last year was merely introductory 
for all of us. Sunday evenings were the 
time of their “meetings.” This was held 
in the largest cabin in the camp. So one 
evening I invited them to our church and 
held an informal service for them. It 
consisted of singing their spirituals and 
other hymns with their own rhythm, a 
scripture reading, recitation of the 23rd 
Psalm, and a brief message. 

The message did not fall upon deaf 
ears for they are most attentive listeners, 
and also responsive. A quartet of college 
friends who happened to be up that week- 
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end repeated an anthem which they had 
sung at the morning service. It was good, 
and well received by the migrants. How- 
ever, at the conclusion of the service, a 
quartet of migrants sang some of their 
spirituals, which put my friend’s singing 
in the amateur ranks. The group is called 
the “Rising Gospel Singers.” They sing 
in various churches and on the radio in 
Florida. Their sincerity could be felt and 
their singing carried a message. 


AFTER THE FIRST MESSAGE, I gave each 
of them a picture of Christ which they 
could have in their cabins. They were 
delighted with the pictures and were ap- 
preciative of the opportunity to worship 
in a fine church. It was at that moment 
that I decided to carry on a fuller min- 
istry to them and to give them more op- 
portunities to worship in our church in 
1949. 

While in Boynton Beach for the winter, 
they attend their own meetings quite reg- 
ularly and faithfully. There are several 
Negro churches in town which are the 
community centers for these workers. 
During the winter meetings are held every 
night of the week. On Tuesday nights, 
they have prayer meetings which are well 
attended. Sunday services are held every 
other Sunday, because their minister sup- 
plies another church. These services are 
greatly missed when the migrants go 
North for the summer. 

When the migrants are away from 
home they cannot build churches and 
provide a ministry for themselves. If the 
migrant is to have his proper place as a 
child of God, it will come about because 
the Christian church is on the job. That 
is why I felt determined to provide a 
greater ministry during the current sea- 
son. This year I knew the group much 
better and was able to talk with them 
and to work with them. They do have 
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their problems—similar to ours but differ- 
ent from most migrant workers. 


THESE MIGRANTS are not exploited by 
a manager who makes advance arrange- 
ments for work and then takes his cut of 
the wages. They come directly to the 
farm from Florida. They do not have 
makeshift huts for homes. Their cabins 
are well built and supplied with cook 
stoves, beds, and necessary furniture. 
They do not come to work by the acre— 
but are paid by the bushel. Thus there 
is no child labor problem, for there is no 
compulsion to make the entire family 
work. There aren't a great many children 
among this group and the few real young 
ones have somebody to watch them in 
the camp while the adults go to the field. 

As in most camps, there is the alcohol 
problem. Although alcoholic beverages 
are forbidden in the camp, a few drinkers 


' find a way to bring it in or find a place 


where they can drink it on the premises. 
But these men are soon weeded out. 
Those who are apt to create any trouble 
do not come back the next year. One of 
the migrants assumes control of the camp- 
ers, and all the responsibility does not 
fall upon Mr. Saulpaugh, for they heed 
their own leader more readily. 

They are a fine bunch of people and 
it is a pleasure to work with them. The 
response to a church service is most 
gratifying and they are appreciative of 
the least little thing that I am able todo 
for them. Out of the group of 50, at least 
40 come to the services. As usual, the 
response from the men does not equal 
the enthusiasm of the women. 


KNOWING THEM BETTER this year, I 
was able to do more with them. We had 
evening services more frequently. At 
first, I tried the Vesper Service but it was 
a little too formal for them, so we went 
back to the free service. Once we sang 
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“Beautiful Saviour” with the organ, but 
their oWn a cappella singing was more 
satisfactory to them. 

Before coming to our church, they held 
weekly meetings in their camp, and Mrs. 
Ford—who was leader of the group— 
conducted the service, mainly of long 
prayers supplemented by those listening. 
However, in church, I conducted the 
service and they sang only. It was more 
of a formal service to them and they 
delighted in the change. 

Twice this year I was able to show 
movies to them. Friday evenings Mr. 
Saulpaugh takes them into Hudson to 
shop but that is the only time they get 
away from the camp. Thus they are al- 
ways glad for the opportunity of going 
to the church, and movies were a special 
pleasure. 

The second was ‘“Fujita—Orphan in 
Japan.” We had used it at our afternoon 
service. The migrants were enthusiastic 
in their praise of the picture and in de- 
claring the need for mission work in 
Japan. That was the extent of my visual- 
aid work this year but I hope to be able 
to do more in 1950 and also for the 
youngsters. 

Tragedy struck the camp this year. The 
previously mentioned quartet, the “Rising 
Gospel Singers,” were in a car returning 
from a singing engagement in Schen- 
ectady. Their car struck a fox on the 
highway just south of Hudson. Five oc- 
cupants of the car received minor 
scratches but Mrs. Ford was taken to the 
hospital with a broken neck and a frac- 
tured spine. I was immediately called to 
the hospital. She lived for two weeks, 
the last week in an oxygen tent. I was 
able to pray with her’and also to bring 
the others to the knowledge that God’s 
will would be done. 


THEY ARE 
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WELL ABLE to recognize 


God’s will, for they accept the fact that 
all things work together for good. Their 
faith in God was a fine example for all of 
us this summer. And their faith was put 
to the test during our very dry summer. 
Migrants come to the Hudson Valley dur- 
ing the first week of June and arrive 
with very little money. This year we had 
a severe drought. 

All during the month of June they were 
not able to pick beans because there were 
no beans to pick. Household funds went 
lower and lower until Mr. Saulpaugh had 
to advance them money and the local 
store extended credit for food supplies. 
But time after time they reassured their 
boss that it was not his fault. He could 
not help it, and God would make things 
work out all right. They held prayer 
meetings. Finally, at the end of July, the 
rains came and, with the aid of irrigation, 
the beans grew. Once more they were 
able to go into the fields and they were 
happy in their work. 

It was a real experience to be so closely 
associated with the migrants. Next year 
I hope to have Bible lessons and to offer 
some athletic recreation for the children. 
There is much work to be done and a 
program is slowly developing. 

Do they appreciate it? I should say 
they do! Their faces light up when they 
are to have a service in the church. And 
their reactions are difficult to put into 
words. Even they cannot express their 
thanks for the benefits received. 

Finally, on the day before they left 
for home, they came to me with a box of 
nickels and dimes. They had taken a col- 
lection—$3.25—and as a token of their 
appreciation, wanted to leave something 
for the church. 

It was a great thrill to be rendering 
such a service. They were happy in their 
Christian faith. They had not lost sight 
of God during the summer. 
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102 Years Along the Way 


By RICHARD T. SUTCLIFFE 


If the founders of Carthage College were around today they'd probably 
remark: "It's just the kind of institution we dreamed about in 1847!" 


IN A DAY when space in newspaper 
headlines and time for radio and tele- 
vision announcements are at their highest 
premium, perhaps it’s just as well that 
the United Lutheran Church’s Carthage 
College has not retained the title selected 
originally—The Literary and Theological 
Institute of the West! 

Imagine a harrassed city editor sweat- 
ing over “Literary and Theological In- 
stitute Inaugurates New President,” or the 
local sports announcer fluffing into his 
mike “Literary and Theological Institute 
—21, Slippery Rock Teachers—20!” 


IT WAS OVER a century ago—around 
1844— that Lutherans of the Upper Mis- 
sissippi Valley felt the urgent need of es- 
tablishing a college and theological semi- 
nary for the training of pastors. Until 
that time, the area had depended on East- 
ern schools for the supply of ministers 
for the fast-growing Lutheran con- 
stituency. 

After the failure of an effort to unite 
with the English Lutheran Synod of Ohio 
in establishing such an institution in 
Springfield, Ohio, middle west Lutherans 
picked out Hillsboro, Illinois, as the most 
likely spot for the Literary and The- 
ological Institute of the West. 

The new school’s quarters were simple, 
assets were modest. Old records disclose 
“a building valued at a few thousand 
dollars, a cabinet of Mineralogy, Organic 
Remains and Natural History, some phil- 
osophical and chemical apparatus, and a 
collection of several hundred books, 
chiefly the gifts of friends.” 
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CARTHAGE TODAY 


The college had only two departments, 
one for those seeking a college education, 
the other for those wishing “‘an accurate 
and substantial English education.” Two 
terms made up the school year: a winter 
session of 22 weeks from October first 
through March, then two weeks of vaca- 
tion, followed by the summer term run- 
ning to August first. 

Tuition charges varied from a high of 
$15 for the winter session in the collegiate 
department to a low of $8 for the summer 
term in the English department. Most stu- 
dents lived in private homes, paid as low 
as $1.25 or $1.50 a week for board and 
room! : 


ENROLLMENT the first year was 70, 
might have been higher except for a small- 
pox epidemic in the community. A high 
of 112 was reached one year later. By 
1851, four years after opening, a faculty 
of five taught a student body of 64. 

It was then that the college board estab- 
lished a theology department and called 
the Rev. Simeon W. Harkey from Fred- 
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erick, Maryland. Harkey resigned his 
eastern pastorate to accept the new posi- 
tion, but agreed to campaign in the east 
for $10,000 to endow the newly estab- 
lished professorship. 

Mr. Harkey headed west with the firm 
conviction that it was necessary to trans- 
fer the college to a more advantageous 
position. Apparently his conviction was 
sound, for a committee was appointed 
with that in mind. 

Springfield, Ill., was selected as a site. 
Townspeople of that community guar- 
anteed 100 perpetual scholarships of $300 
each, a building fund of $5,000 and a 
tract of land of not less than 10 acres pro- 
viding the institution would not be moved 
from Springfield. The Lutherans were to 
match the Springfield citizens’ sum as 
their part of the bargain. 

A new charter was secured, calling the 
new school the Illinois State University, 
providing for a board of 31 trustees— 
one-third to be elected by the Synod of 
Illinois, one-third by the Synod of North- 
ern Illinois, thereby placing virtual con- 
trol of the institution in the hands of the 
Lutheran Church. 


In Aprit 1852, the university was 
opened with formal exercises. Had any- 
one looked closely at the list of Spring- 
field citizens holding one of the $300 per- 
petual scholarships, he would have found 
the name of an attorney, Abraham Lin- 
coln, who had purchased the bond to 
send his son, Robert, for several years, 
later making it available to his namesake, 
Lincoln Dubois. 

Small financial troubles, multiplying 
because of loose administration, lack of 
support, were aggravated by the Panic of 
1857. On top of this, friction between 
faculty members and loyal students from 
the German-dominated Illinois Synod and 
similar representatives in the student body 
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from the Scandinavian-minded Synod of 
Northern Illinois spelled the death knell 
of the college. This was made all the 
more certain when the War Between the 
States broke out in 61. By war’s end, 
all efforts at rejuvenation having failed, 
the school was closed. 

For several years, attempts were made 
by various church bodies to decide on a 
suitable spot of re-location and a new 
start. All these came to naught until the 
“oeneral college convention” of the Synod 
of Central Illinois, the Synod of Iowa and 
the Synod of Northern Illinois met, au- 
thorized a commission to decide where a 
new school should be founded. 

In 1869, the commissioners met in Car- 
thage, decided “this is the place!” 


UNDER AN AGREEMENT with citizens of 
Carthage, the community was to provide 
grounds for the college buildings, to erect 
them at a cost of at least $35,000 within 
three years. For their part, the synods 
were to raise an endowment fund of 
$100,000 within three years. Once the 
sum of $30,000 was raised, the town was 
to turn the deed to the buildings over to 
the synods. 

On Jan. 10, 1870, an association of 11 
citizens of Carthage established the in- 
stitution, capitalized it at $300,000 (three 
thousand shares at $100 each), and spe- 
cified that a board of trustees with seven 
members /be elected by the stockholders. © 

Early the following September, L. F. 
M. Easterday was named first principal 
and instructor. Since Prof. Easterday had 
been a member of the faculty of the now- 
defunct Illinois State University, he was 
one of the few personalities to form a 
definite link between the two institutions. 


On May 10, 1870, the first cornerstone 
was laid before a crowd of 4,000. A 
mile-long parade composed of 1,400 Ma- 
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sons and Odd Fellows “in regalia” and 
three brass bands highlighted the celebra- 
tion. 

Carthage College op 
the first time on Sept. 3, 1870, admitted 
12 men, four women students. A week 
later, enrollment had jumped to 24. 

By 1873, the board of trustees decided 
the time had come to abandon the pre- 
paratory school idea. Carthage became a 
liberal arts college and called the Rev. 
David L. Tressler of Lena, Ill, to be the 
first president. 

Two years later, the first class grad- 
uated—three received the bachelor = 
arts, one the bachelor of science degree 
In 1876, the number of graduates receiv- 
ing the science degrees were almost equal 
to those receiving the arts degrees. 

This caused faculty consternation, re- 
sulting in the release of a formal state- 
ment “earnestly advising (students) to be- 
gin their studies with a view to completing 
the classical course, as this course affords 
advantages greatly superior to those of 
the others.” 

A student in those days, Dr. Fernando 
Sanford, physics professor emeritus at 
Leland Stanford University, said years 
later “the scientific course was regarded 
by some of the professors as only for stu- 
dents who were mentally incapable of ap- 
preciating the classical course with its 
highly educative Greek and Latin train- 
ing.” 


d its doors for 


IN THOSE Days, the college year was 
divided into two terms of 17 weeks each. 
There were no Christmas holidays, nor 
spring vacations. Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas and New Year’s Day were the three 
holidays. A long spring and summer va- 
cation lay between the end of one school 
year and the start of the next. 

From the first, chapel services were 
held every forenoon. maid and stu- 
dents attended en masse. Sunday after- 
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a Bible class 


noons, met regularly, Rules 
of the college stipulated that all attend 
church services regularly. 

Men students were given demerits for 
visiting coeds at their dormitory. Both 
sexes, one old record states, were 
“strongly tempted to get away from the 
campus by taking walks or, if possible, 
taking buggy rides into the country or to 
other points. Sometimes when attempting 
to explain their delay in getting back on 
time, it was claimed that the horse ‘for 
some reason’ had difficulty in finding the 
way back.” 


THE ORIGINAL 10 acres of the Carthage 
campus have increased to 40. One build- 
ing was worth $30,000 in 1870; a dozen 
buildings are now worth over three- 
quarters of a million dollars. 

Among these latter are_a dormitory for 
200 men costing over $250,000 (rushed 
to completion at the end of World War I 
to accommodate the increasing number of 
servicemen students); a brick home eco- 
nomics building said to be the best of its 
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CARTHAGE COLLEGE LIBRARY 


kind in the state of Illinois, dedicated 
free of debt last June; and a Commons, 
equipped with classrooms, dining-hall and 
modern kitchen providing meals for up to 
500 students each day. A women’s 160- 
capacity dorm has been built, a student 
union erected, a low-cost housing project 
constructed for 116 men in two-barrack 
dormitories, and 21 apartments for stu- 
dents with families. 

Not all improvements have been in 
the field of physical property. Student 
enrollment has leaped from the first 16 
to 831, reported in the peak war-years. 
In the six-year period of 1943-49, enroll- 
ment increased 440 per cent! The faculty 
now numbers 35, all of them holders of 
at least masters’ degrees. In the past six 
years, faculty salaries have been almost 
doubled. Earned doctorates on the faculty 
have been increased by 100 per cent. 


THE Two couRsEs offered back in 1870 
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have been expanded . . . Carthage stu- 
dents now study in many of the 16 de- 
partments. 

In terms of Lutheran enrollment, Car- 
thage heads the list for the United Lu- 
theran Church . . . over 66 per cent of 
Carthaginians are Lutherans! Its aims are 
simple. Paramount Christian purpose of 
the institution is indicated by a recent 
statement of the board of trustees; “that 
Carthage College be distinctly Christian 
in every respect, without reserve or com- 
promise, stressing the ‘one thing needful’ 
and that every provision be made to en- 
courage students to become better Chris- 
tians while at Carthage.” Education at a 
church college is “different.” 


MOST PRESSING NEED at the institution 
at present is a chapel-music hall. College 
authorities have given it top priority; 
tentative blueprints have been submitted 
by Minneapolis architects who designed 
other campus buildings. 

Preliminary plans call for a red-brick 
structure of conventional church design 
with a nave seating all of the 600-plus 
students. General floor plans call for it to 
be T-shaped, with the two-story music 
hall forming the crosspiece. Within the 
high-ceilinged chapel section will be an 
altar chancel, pews and double choir lofts. 
The building itself will be topped by a 
spire and a cross. The music hall will 
contain practice rooms, studios, lecture 
halls and faculty offices. 

“The college chapel and music hall has 
long been overdue,” said one college of- 
ficial recently. “Its a shame that on a 
campus where we stress ‘the one thing 
needful’ and where we are proud of our 
church music, we have to do without a 
chapel and adequate music building.” 

Through the Christian Higher Educa- 
tion Year appeal, Carthage will have its 
desired addition from the $429,250 it 
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hopes to receive from a successful cam- 
paign for six million throughout the 
UOLCA. 

These funds for the Illinois college are 
slated to come from four supporting 
synods—lIllinois, $174,000; Northwest, 
$128,000; Iowa, $68,000; and Wartburg, 
$59,250. 


_ IT’S BEEN A LONG HARD ROAD from the 

1847 Literary and Theological Institute 
of the West down to Carthage College of 
1949, but every single mile and moment 


of it has been worth it. Proof lies in the 
predominantly Lutheran student body. 
the consecrated faculty, the million and a 


half dollars of property and endowment 


- assets. Carthage College can hold high 


its head in the entire middle west as a 
“Christian institution, dedicated to Chris- 
tian ideals.” 

A successful CHEY campaign through- 
out the church will assure Carthage of the 
opportunity to continue to train those 
Christian leaders for Tomorrow! 


Sleep is death’s younger brother, and so like him that I never dare 


trust him without my prayers. 


Srrk THOMAS BROWNE 


THE SECRET OF THE SOPRANO 


By WILMA SELL THOMPSON 


It seems as though Mrs. Burns lived peacefully, but she had troubles too 


GRADUALLY My tense muscles relaxed. 
A feeling of peace and contentment set- 
tled upon me as the calm, sure words 
soothed my jangled nerves. 

“Come unto me, and I will give you 
rest,” the singer’s voice rang out with as- 
surance. It was not only the beauty of 
the words themselves, so personal and re- 
assuring. But the poise and serenity of 
the singer gave added meaning to those 
words. Her face was radiant, her voice 
vibrant as she seemed to sing only for 
me... All ye that are weary and heavy 
laden.” 

Yes, I was indeed weary. It had been 
one of those mornings when everything 
had gone wrong. Sunday morning should 
be calm, reverent, full of righteous joy. 
But try as I could, I never had that feel of 
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calm in my busy household. 

Each Sunday morning, as today, I rise 
with the thought, ‘Today is the Lord’s 
day. I shall plan everything well, be 
patient with my young daughter, cheerful 
with my husband, calm and unhurried in 
our preparations for church. We can go 
with that feeling of worship that begins 
inside—an inward peace of soul.” 


BUT SOMEWHERE in my planning 
things went awry. I don’t know just 
where confusion started, perhaps with the 
spilled milk at the breakfast table, or the 
tantrum during the hair-pulling process 
of braiding. Of course our unreliable 
car refused to start, and the Sunday calm 
had ended in tears from my daughter, 
angry oaths from my husband, and a 
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nervous headache for me. Now I relaxed 
against the hard pew and drank in this 
lovely music. 

“How blessed must be her household,” 
I mused, as I watched the soloist lift her 
beautiful eyes upward, straight to the 
shaft of light falling on her face from the 
stained glass window. “Her life must be 
well-ordered and calm to be so self- 
assured and poised. How wonderful to 
feel so much inner peace that an almost 
heavenly joy shines in one’s face—a joy 
that can calm troubled hearts like mine.” 


EFFORTLESSLY the singer’s voice soared 
to a high crescendo, then dropped to a 
thrilling whisper. The song was ended, 
and I sighed aloud. My headache had 
strangely disappeared. I gave my husband 
beside me a sudden dazzling smile, which 
caused him to look at me in a puzzled 
way. 

“That was beautiful * I whispered, and 
he nodded. Perhaps he too had needed 
spiritual stimulus. I hoped he had forgot- 
ten the ordeal with the car, and that we'd 
have no more trouble going home. 

After the church service, I hurried out 
the side door and pushed my way into 
the noisy, bustling choir room. I could 
not at first find the soloist among the 
chattering women who were removing 
robes and replacing them with hats and 
coats. Then I saw her at the back of the 
room, putting on a simple felt hat. I 
edged my way to her and almost rev- 
erently touched her hand. 

“Your solo, Mrs. Burns—it was beau- 
tiful! You'll never know how much that 
song meant to me this morning. We had 
had such a trying time, and everything 
in our family had gone wrong. But those 
words, and your voice and expression 
seemed to change everything now.” 


SLOWLY SHE TOOK my hand and tears 
came into her eyes. 
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“I know just what you mean. I had one 
of those awful mornings too, just before 
I came to church.” 

“You?” I gasped. “Not you! Your 
life must be well-planned to give you so 
much peace and poise.” 

“One's life is never well-planned when 
one has a pair of two-year-old twins, and 
an active pre-school boy besides. Then 
too, I have a temperamental husband 
who resents my singing here.” 

She lowered her voice and I noticed 
that it trembled a little. “We quarrelled 
this morning. It started with the twins. 
While I was in the kitchen trying to clean 
up the syrup one had spilled while trying 
to ‘help Mommy get breakfuss,’ the other 
one had found my scissors, and had cut 
great slashes into my new grey wool suit 
that was in the process of being made. 

“I’m sure I'll never be able to match 
the material. It was about then that 
Ronnie started vomiting all over his bed, 
and I’m afraid he has whooping cough.” 

“I don’t understand it,’ I whispered. 
“How can you sing as you just did, after 
what you've been through?” And my 
own small troubles seemed to fade quite 
away. 

“Well, I'll tell you my secret. While 
I sing I forget everything else. I look 
up there to the picture of Jesus on the 
stained glass. His look of compassion and 
great kindness makes me forget my ills. 
After what He has suffered, how trivial 
are my annoyances, and how great are 
my weaknesses!” 


SHE SMILED brightly now. “I’m glad 
the music helped you. It helped me too. 
I must go now and clean up the mess I 
left at home—besides cheering a sick boy 
and forgiving an irritated husband.” 

Slowly I turned and walked back to my 
own husband waiting in the car, the motor 
turned on and running smoothly. 
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GRANDMOTHER UNDERSTOOD 


By EDNA COLQUITT 


It was too late to be kind to grandmother, but 


there were others who needed a little love 


“WHAT’S WORRYING you, honey?” there 
was a tiny frown between Jack’s eyes as 
he looked across the breakfast table at 
his wite. 

“Oh, nothing really. I just feel a little 
depressed. It will wear off.” But Linda’s 
eyes did not meet those of her husband. 
They were on the red climber outside the 
window. The smile on her lips was a bit 
stiff and forced. “It’s a wonderful morn- 
ing, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it is a wonderful morning. Sun 
shining, mockingbird singing in the oak 
tree, roses all in bloom. We’re having 
breakfast together in a gay yellow and 
blue kitchen. All very fine except that 
you’re unhappy. Why? What are hus- 
bands for if not to share a wife’s wor- 
ries?” 

He came round and put one arm 
around Linda’s shoulders, “Come now, 
out with it. What’s the trouble?” 


“It’s JustT’—she stopped and wiped a 
tear from her lashes—“Grandmother 
Brown died just a year ago today.” 

“Of course that makes you sad. Shall 
we take some roses to her grave this 
afternoon?” 

“Yes, not that that will help any. I 
keep thinking of all the things I didn’t do 
for her when she was alive. She liked to 
read her Bible, and toward the end her 
eyes failed her. Sometimes I read to her, 
but many times I didn’t. And then there 
was the time she wanted me to drive her 
out in the country to see a sick friend. I 
was going to a tea that afternoon. I'll 
take you tomorrow, I told her. The friend 
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died that night. There are so many things 
I can’t help thinking of.” 

“Yes, of course. There always are. 
But it always seemed to me you were un- 
usually thoughtful for a young girl. I’m 
sure your grandmother never even re- 
membered these things. Come now, we 
must hurry or we'll be late for church. 
Ill help wash the dishes.” 


AN HOUR LATER, Linda looking very 
beautiful in a rose-colored dress and white 
hat, sat beside her husband in the little 
church. The service was about to begin. 
The organ was playing softly. In spite of 
herself Linda kept looking at the corner 
where her little grandmother had always 
sat. It seemed she could almost see the 
tiny figure in the usual grey dress and 
dainty lavender hat on the shining white 
hair. 

Grandmother was always lovely in spite 
of her many years. Her skin was fresh 
and smooth, her violet eyes soft and 
bright. She was beautiful because she 
always had beautiful thoughts, Linda de- 
cided, choking back a sob. The organ 
music swelled into the opening hymn. 
Linda rose with the others determined not 
to think of anything but the service. 

She was composed and calm by the 
time the minister rose and read his text, 
“Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one ofthe least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 
He closed the Bible gently. Leaning for- 
ward toward the congregation, he began 
to talk. “Directly to me,” Linda thought, 
relaxing beside the broad blue shoulder 
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of her husband. “Why hadn't I ever 
thought of it before? It’s so very simple.” 


“OF COURSE it is too late for me to do 
anything for Grandmother Brown. As 
Jack said, she understood that I was 
young and thoughtless, and loved me any- 
way. She forgave me everything, though 
there was little she saw to forgive. But 
now I am older. I do understand what 
lonely old age is. There’s Mrs. Palmer. 
She lives alone in a one-room apartment. 
She doesn’t look any too well fed. I'll 
ask her to dinner and this afternoon we 
can take her for a drive in the country. 

“And there are the old people in the 
home. I can go read to them one after- 
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noon each week. There must be several 
who can’t see to read their Bibles. And 
thinking of Bibles, I'll lend that one with 
the big print to Hester’s mother. It was 
grandmother's and I wouldn’t wish to give 
it away but she can use it. Hester told 
me the other day her eyes were very 
weak now.” 


THE SERMON was over and Linda knelt 
with the others to pray. She was very 
happy. The words of the text echoed in 
her mind. “Oh, Grandmother,” she whis- 
pered, “I know you understand. I will 
be kind to others since it’s too late to be 
kind to you.” When she rose from her 
knees her brown eyes were shining. 


MEDITATION FOR SATURDAY NIGHT 


l am weary. 


Today there has been so much of work, of homely tasks, of never- 


ending steps. 
But tonight, I thank Thee 


For a warm room, books, lights and an easy chair. 
For smooth-ironed clothing, freshly folded on the shelves. 
For my child sleeping, clean and strong, in a soft, sweet bed. 


For the odor of good food, prepared for tomorrow’s needs . . 


daily bread. 


. our 


But, oh! the other child I saw, with twisted limbs and cold hands 
. .. has he enough covers on his bed? 


And the other mother, going home with empty basket . 


shall she be fed? 
Dear Lord, is it enough .. . 


. With what 


my daily bread? 


THE CHRIST YOU REVEAL 
The artist stood before his statue of Christ and wondered how he 
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created it. He thought of the huge uncut block of marble, the many 
hours, the countless strokes of his mallet, the thousands of chips splint- 
ered by his chisel. Now his dream had taken form. 

Every Christian is an artist of some sort. He chips away with his 
chisel to fashion a Christ for others to see. This takes time, work, 
thought, patience, and prayer. The world needs the best portrayal of 
Christ you can give. SNYDER ALLEMAN 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Huguenots 
QUESTION: My problem is about my 
grandparents. My children know they are 


German. About 100 years ago the family 
came from France and settled in Germany. 
They were called Huguenots. Just what kind 
of people were they? Years ago when my 
parents visited in Germany I was only 10 
years old, but I remember that they spoke 
French much of the time. 

Tell me something about the Huguenots. 


REPLY: The Huguenots were and are 
French Protestants—some of them Lu- 
theran. Some assert that they were given 
this name by a monk because the Prot- 
estants at Tours were said to gather at the 
gate of King Hugo, whom the people re- 
garded as a spirit. Others say they got 
their name from Bezanson Hugues, an 
official at Geneva. 

From the time Lutheranism came into 
France there was conflict with the Cath- 
olics. There was one war after another 
between them. On the night of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, August 24, 1572, a great 
massacre took place, in which thousands 
of Protestants and Huguenots were 
slaughtered at the behest of Catherine de 
Medici, queen of France, a Catholic. 
Then came a period of alternating war 
and peace. The Edict of Nantes, 1598, 
assured the Huguenots religious freedom. 
But the conflict was soon renewed. Later 
the Edict was revoked by the king and 
persecution became intense. Many Hugue- 
nots fled to Germany and England. In 
1787, partly as a result of Voltaire’s in- 
fluence, civil liberties were granted them, 
and two years later religious freedom. 

In the sixteenth century one-tenth the 
population of France was Huguenot or 
Protestant. In the seventeenth century 
there were 761 Protestant churches in 
France, with over 800 pastors. In 1802 
only 171 churches were left and 121 pas- 
tors. Their institutions had disappeared. 
Since the last great persecution, following 
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the fall of Napoleon, the Huguenots have 
grown Vigorously. At the time of this per- 
secution many more Huguenots migrated 
from France into Germany and other 
countries. 

The Huguenots have had a noble and 
courageous history. You may well be 
thankful for such an ancestry. It seems 
likely that your forebears moved from 
France into Germany about the time of 
the last persecution, and it is natural that 
your parents spoke French. 

If you want to know more about these 
people turn to one of the encyclopedias. 


Effect of arguments 

QUESTION: My husband I have a good 
many oral tiffs—some of them very unpleas- 
ant. The children look at us so strangely— 
perplexed and half-scared—when we have 
our differences. I am wondering what ef- 
fect these unpleasantnesses will have on them 
and what they will think about them in 
later years. 


RepLy: Children, submitted to the un- 
pleasantness and tension of parental dis- 
agreements—especially if they are ha- 
bitual—are likely to feel insecure and un- 
‘certain about their status, fearful that 
the home may break up, and dubious 
about their parents’ affection for them. 
There is also a strong chance that they 
will have less respect for both of you as 
time goes on. 

You had better talk over your. differ- 
ences outside the presence and hearing 
of the children. A good many topics call 
for such handling. In such a conference 
you can begin to develop a greater appre- 
ciation of one another’s viewpoints and 
larger tolerance of differing opinions and 
sentiments. You can further agree to 
restrain your feelings and expressions in 
the presence of the children. Any such 
move will be in the right direction, and 
may lead to an improved situation. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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‘ KNOW THE BiBLE .... A STUDY OF THE PSALMS 


A CRY FOR HELP 


A Study of Psalm 44 
By JOHN SCHMIDT 


History CAN BE both our hope and 
despair. We find it so in reading the 
Biblical record of God’s dealing with his 
people in earlier eras. Sometimes it thrills 
us. Sometimes it depresses us. 

Authors of the Psalms reacted as we 
do. Often they find in the past a secure 
footing they cannot find in their imme- 
diate experience. But in this Psalm the 
mood is different. The mighty works 
done by God in the past shine brilliantly, 
but they only cast the present into darker 
shadow. For God does not now do what 
he did in the past. “Our fathers have told 
us”... but is God only the God of our 
fathers? 

Great deeds were done by God in de- 
livering Israel from Egyptian slavery and 
in uprooting the pagan inhabitants of 
Canaan. These deeds were done so that 
the land of promise might be given to 
God’s people. These deeds are selected 
as instances of the work God did “in 
their days, in the time of old.” Peoples 
were uprooted like weeds are dug to make 
room for a fruitful tree. 

For this all credit must be given to 
God. “Thou with thy hand” is emphatic 
in verse 2, and in the next verse the 
thought is outspoken. Here, as always, 
a recognition of our own weakness ac- 
companies the recognition of God’s 
strength. Israel’s successes depended 
upon “the light of (his) countenance” 
(an echo of the Aaronic benediction in 
Numbers 6:24), and not upon their mil- 
itary power. 

Israel’s merit, whether supposed or 
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real, was not the motive of God’s great 
deeds. Rather does all depend upon his 
sovereign choice, his “favor” and grace. 
God's deliverances and mercies are the 
outgrowth of the nature of him who “is 
love” (I John 4:8). He is his own 
motive. 


THE NATURAL and expected result of 
this revelation of God’s love and might 
are expressed in verses 4 to 8. It is the 
familiar thought that God has not 
changed and that therefore he can be de- 
pended upon to help his people now. God 
is as powerful, as near, and as loving 
as in any yesterday. Is it not the duty 
of the king to defend his people and to 
give them victory? What is the obligation 
of an earthly ruler is surely no less the 
obligation of the king of kings. 

The completeness of this expected vic- 
tory is expressed in words drawn from 
the triumphant charge of wild oxen who 
charge upon their enemies and then tram- 


ple them to death. So, in the power of 


God’s revealed nature (“thy Name”), 
will the enemies of Israel suffer defeat. 
This confidence does not rest upon the 
insecure foundation of “bow” and 
“sword,” for like the ancestral victories 
of the Conquest this victory could only 
be won through the power of God. 

That is why the “boast” of the con- 
querors could only be “in God,” rather 
than in their own bravery and military 
skill. He must be praised for ever. The 
“selah” marks the end of this division of 
the Psalm and prepares for the sharp 
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change in mood of the next section. Per- 
haps the pause was filled by joyful and 
triumphant sounds of trumpets, that after 
a moment began to fade away in uncer- 
tainty and painful questioning. 


THE LAMENT of verses 9 to 16 is in- 
deed a sad contrast to the confident ex- 
pectation of the former passage. Instead 
of victory and joy Israel actually experi- 
ences shame and defeat. The grim facts 
of defeat silence abruptly the optimism 
that had been aroused by the record of 
God’s ancient works of might. 

Defeat, like the expected victory, is 
given a religious interpretation. Israel 
has been spurned by her God. He who in 
the glorious past led the armies of Israel 
in the pillar of fire and cloud and in the 
ark of the Covenant “goest not forth with 
our armies.” Under such circumstances 
there could be no end but tragic defeat 
(compare Numbers 14:42-45), 

Without God, Israel’s armies were as 
helpless as sheep in the hands of butchers. 
Those soldiers who were not slain in 
battle or in the first flush of triumph were 
sold into slavery “among the heathen” 
(see Joel 3:2, 6 and Amos 1:6, 9). 


THIs IS BAD BUSINESS, the stricken goes 
on to tell God (verse 12). The Lord does 
not gain by such a transaction, for it dis- 
credits his cause and darkens his fame. 
What could God hope to gain by such a 
surrender of his people to the might of 
their enemies? 

The once proud and conquering He- 
brews are now ridiculed and insulted by 
their neighbors. Philistia, Moab, Edom 
and Ammon were always jealous of Israel 
and they would not let pass an opportun- 
ity to gloat over her defeat. The mocking 
address of Rabshakeh (II Kings 18:27- 
35) may serve as illustration. Israel’s 
weakness had become a proverb as men 
shook their heads in pretended sympathy 
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at their plight. Every moment of the day 
they reminded the Hebrews of their 
misery. Was God indeed unwilling or 
unable to defend his own? 

Why should this have happened? The 
Psalmist is conscious of no deeds of 
wickedness or faithlessness that deserved 
such scourging. Not that he asserts an 
absolute innocence, but he does protest 
that there is no widespread apostasy. At 
least this generation is no worse than the 
fathers with whom the covenant had been 
made (Gen. 17:7; Ex. 19:5). Neither in 
heart nor in conduct had Israel sinned, 
yet his calamity had come. 

The country had become a desert, a 
land of jackals (rather than “dragons” 
as in the King James Version), who 
found food in abundance on the battle- 
fields. Over it lay the deep shadow of 
death. Yet Israel had not forgotten to 
worship God. Nor had she stretched out 
her hands, with open palms upward, in 
supplication “to a strange god.” Surely 
God who “knoweth the secrets of the 
heart” knows the basic loyalty of his 
people. Does he not know that Israel’s 
suffering resulted from their loyalty to 
him? (Paul uses verse 22 in Rom. 8:36 
to indicate that always faithfulness and 
martyrdom go together.) 


THE WORDS ARE daring, almost blas- 
phemous. The Watchman who never 
sleeps does not need the outcry of verse 
23. He who loves men and shows them 
the light of his countenance in gracious 
help does not deserve to be addressed as 
in verse 24. Yet the words are not an ac- 
cusation but a prayer. The Psalmist lies 
prostrate before God, in a posture of 
humblest submission and supplication. 
His final plea (verse 26) does not rest 
upon any worthiness of his own, but in 
God’s royal mercy. “For thy mercies’ 
sake” arise and redeem thy people. 
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: AGROSS“1HE*DESK 


WE “GROWN-UPS” often mark the ex- 
hibitions of fear which are manifested in 
children and deem them characteristics 
of immaturity. We expect and declare 
with assurance that “they will be out- 
grown” when reasoning is more fre- 
quently and correctly practiced. But one 
dare not penetrate too far into this twi- 
light zone of human happenings. To do 
so is to expose shapes and phenomena 
that are hobgoblins. 

Being “scared” in and by the dark is 
commonly a phenomenon of early youth. 
Children are sometimes so tremblingly 
fearful when subjected to the absence of 
light that they exhibit cowardice. 

Wise parents and guardians do not dis- 
turb the courageous confidence of their 
little folk by implying the hovering near- 
ness of cruel, hungry, hateful monsters 
that lie in wait to prey upon children 
“when the lights are turned out.” Often 
they counteract such fears by teaching 
youngsters that they are not alone—not 
even in the dark or when separated from 
their natural guardians and sponsors. Not 
only are fears thereby dissipated, but the 
foundations are laid upon which faith 
provides the “substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen.” 

The spiritual presence is truly a real 
one. God is with us in all circumstances 
and surroundings. One of the efforts of 
some of our devout and pious leaders in 
the church has been directed toward 
teaching people that the divine presence 
is not a source of harm and suffering. 

Such leadership occasionally goes be- 
yond the purely factual phenomena of 
spiritual experience and produces by ex- 
aggeration an admixture of false and 
true doctrines that the church is com- 
pelled to rebuke and correct. 
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It can occur that the next approaching 
characteristic of Christian teaching will 
be such a recoil from materialism as will 
result in a period of “pietism” or “spirit- 
ism.” The latter could probably be ap- 
plied to a group in England during the 
latter part of and following the first 
World War. Prominence was given the 
movement by a few of its members who, 
were distinguished persons in 1914 when 
that terrible visitation of war grasped so 
large a part of the world. Sir Oliver 
Lodge, a widely known scientist, and 
Conan Doyle, the writer, came to Amer- 
ica and gave lectures. 

I heard three of the four lectures as 
they were delivered in Philadelphia by 
Mr. Lodge. They set up: the theory that 
intermolecular space was the sufficient 
area of the universe into which the souls 
of mortals entered by the door of death 
and thus obtained a position of nearness 
to those who were yet in the flesh. In so 
far as I know, it was unsuccessful in 
forming a party, but it did stimulate an 
effort to displace materialism with recog- 
nition of a spiritual regime. 

I am not prepared even to guess at a 
form of thought which will supersede 
the gross materialism which characterizes 
the present age. So much is in process of 
development and application that one 
hesitates to guess whether another war 
is in the near future, or whether, other 
panaceas having been proved futile, the 
world turns to the Gospel of Christ and 
bases upon its principles a way of ‘life, 
individual and social, which will provide 
mankind with the courage and wisdom to 
beat swords into pruning hooks, and for- 
ever outlaw resort to war as the means 
of settling international disputes. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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BOOKS 


This is a Prayer Book Children Will Love 


We Bow Our Heads. Prayers and Poems for Little Children. Edited by John W. Doberstein. 
Drawings by Peggie Geiszel. Muhlenberg Press. 79 pages. $2.50. 

“Then if I eat all my dinner, will you read to me from my new prayer book?” 

That was the reaction of the seven-year-old critic to whom I showed this book. Chil- 
dren are generally ruthlessly frank in their comments. Certainly no author or editor could 
covet a more genuinely “favorable review” from his audience. 

First attracted by the star-spangled bright blue cover (which, incidentally is washable), 
the child will eagerly turn the pages to see the delightful drawings that profusely illustrate 


the prayers and poems. The illustrator has 

captured in her drawings that elusive qual- 

ity that is held in common by little children, 

cherubic angels and infant animals—a qual- 

ity perhaps best described as a delighted 

and almost-mischievous innocence, coupled 
* with a sense of reverence and of awe. 

The prayers and poems are well selected, 
including a number of famous children’s 
prayers from well-known authors, as well 
as other prayers that may not be classics 
but nevertheless fill a definite need in the 
child’s prayer life. 

Parents will be happy to note that the 
prayers are apparently arranged not hap- 
hazardly but with consideration of increas- 
ing spiritual maturity. Beginning with short 
verses on how to pray, the book continues 
with the morning, evening and mealtime 
prayers. These are the usual “prayer rou- 
tines” in most Christian homes. But the 
book goes on from there to bring to the 
children poems that are prayers, poems that 
praise, and prayers for many things, and 
closes with an excellent section on well- 
known prayers and Scripture passages to 
commit to memory. RuBy LORNELL 

Bristol, Conn. 


Workbook for Bible Students 


The Home Book of Bible Quotations. By 
Burton Stevenson. Harper. 645 pages. $6. 

If there’s something in the Bible you are 
looking for, and can’t quite remember 
clearly, this book should be helpful in guid- 
ing you promptly to the fight chapter and 
verse. A concordance will do that too, but a 
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condensed concordance is often confusing, 
and the big ones are so bulky and expensive 
that most people don’t use them. 

Mr. Stevenson has compiled several noted 
anthologies (The Home Book of Verse) and 
reference books (The Home Book of Shakes- 
peare Quotations). Now he has turned his 
attention to the Bible, including also some 
material from both Old and New Testament 
Apocryphas. Material is neatly classified and 
indexed according to a wide variety of sub- 
jects. If you want to study “Heaven,” for 
instance, you will find three and a half pages 
of references to “heaven,” “heaven and 
earth,” “heaven and hell,” and “the heavens.” 

The book is particularly valuable for gath- 
ering together all references to most of the 
people mentioned in the Bible, so that it is 
a rather complete biographical dictionary of 
Biblical characters. 

This book gives much fuller quotations 
from verses cited than one finds in any con- 
cordance. But of course it is selective, and 
includes only a small proportion of the words 
of Scripture. 

For every pastor, teacher, and other se- 
rious students of Scripture, this is a most 
useful workbook and a top-notch investment. 

GSE-R; 


Obedience to the Spirit 


| Believe in the Holy Spirit. By Fredrik Wis- 


* loff. Translated by Ingvald Daehlin. Augsburg. 


272 pages. $3. 
A vital Christian life is marked by per- 
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sonal piety powered by the Holy Spirit. Such 
is Fredrik Wisloff’s theme. 

For his book is less a discussion of the 
Holy Spirit than it-is of Christian experi- 
ence under the Spirit’s guidance. Though 
the chapter titles combine the Holy Spirit 
with the Trinity, the Word, the World, the 
Church, and so forth, the author is concerned 
with faith more than the faith, with believ- 
ing more than belief. 

In the Preface by Prof. George Aus of 
Luther Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota, Wis- 
loff is described as a leader of Inner Mission 
work in Norway. Deeply interested in -the 
fact that every Christian needs an alert sense 
of growth in grace, Wisloff has written so 
winsomely that his works have been trans- 
lated into several other languages. 

Having spent a year in Minneapolis and 
another in Brooklyn, he occasionally uses 
an illustration from his experiences in Amer- 
ica. But his book has no national flavor. 
It talks earnestly about the life of faith wher- 
ever it is found. 

To Christians tempted by a sophisticated 
and secular age, Wisloff writes of the sim- 
plicity of devout living guided by God’s 
Word. He shows us how to speak about 
Christian life in a way that common folks 
can understand and be won to it. He writes 
for those who answer a determined “yes” to 
the question, “Is it your earnest purpose, 
henceforth, to be obedient to the Holy Spirit 

. . and to strive daily after holiness of 
heart and life?” W. D. ALLBECK 

Springfield, Ohio 


Ministry to the Sick 


Pastoral Care of the Sick. By J. C. Heuch. 
Augsburg. 148 pages. $1.50. 

This book is a translation by Pastor J. 
Melvin Moe of a book of a former Lutheran 
bishop of Kristiansand, Norway, which has 
been a standard masterpiece in its sphere for 
many years, and a guide book for Norwegian 
pastors in a special field of the pastors’ re- 


sponsibilities. It will, we believe, take a high ~ 


rank in our land as a “first aid” for pastors 
in their ministrations in a specialized field 
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of pastoral service. It is a pastors’ book. 

Bishop Heuch knew human nature, inside 
and out. The book.evidences that he was a 
post-graduate by understanding and experi- 
ence of the whole personality of the sick— 
body, mind and soul. The various ills of the 
spiritual nature in physically sick folks are 
shown in detail. Diagnosis of basic condi- 
tions are given in specific states of sickness, 
as they are connected with soul sickness. 
One is impressed by the commonsense ideas 
expressed about the sick,'and the wise Scrip- 
tural ways for the pastor to minister to them. 

This book opens one’s eyes to see how 
God works with a sick soul, how he uses 
illness as an opportunity and time for the 
exercise and operation of his grace unto the 
spiritual needs and good of the sick. It is 
a book of valuable guidance and practical 
help, not only in general but in numerous ~ 
specific cases of sick souls, many of the cases 
being of the hardest, most difficult cases 
where a pastor is seeking the “know-how” 
to go about taking care of the sick. It is 
really a good textbook, a textbook in the 
“chemistry” of sick souls. The young pastor 
will find it a “‘life-saver,” and the pastor of a 
quarter-century service will find it useful. 

Here are a few paragraph headings, taken 
from the well-indexed six chapters. “Tempta- 
tions Occasioned by Sickness,” “The Dif- 
ficulties in Exercising Soul-care,” “The Pas- 
tor’s Readiness to Visit the Sick,” “Appor- 
tioning Pastoral Service,” “Speak Privately 
with the Sick,” “Each Case Different,” “The 
Importance of Diagnosis,” “Difficulties of 
Diagnosis,” “Diagnostic Questions,” “The 
Condition of the Unconverted,” “Sickbed 
Conversions,” “Emotional Christianity,” 
“Proper Longing for Heaven,” “The Devil’s 
Temptations,” “Impatient Longing for 
Death,” “Misjudging Others.” 

It will be apparent that the pastoral re- 
lations to the laity, attitudes, customs and 
practices in Norway are somewhat different 
in some points from ours. That, however, 
does not affect the basic, primary facts of the 
ministry of the pastor in “the Care of the 
Sick.” HENRY C. ROEHNER 

Uniontown, Ohio 
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Mrs. Esther Brandenberg, of 
Grace Church, West Carroll- 
ton, Ohio, gets a pin for 30 
years’ perfect attendance in 
Sunday school from Supt. Glen 
Weidle as Pastor E. Rudolph 
Walborn looks on. ‘When you 
teach and work in Sunday 
school, time slips by quickly," 


said Mrs. Brandenberg 


eee, 
When FLORIDA NLC pastors 
met recently to launch a united 
effort for a Greater Lutheran 
Church in that state, key men 
included ULCA Pastors Wil- 
liam E. Pugh and H. V. Kahlen- 
berg, 4th and 6th from left 
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OCCASIONS 


Philadelphia's Dr. Ross H. 
Stover looks at artist's sketch 
of new Messiah Church. The 
colonial-style church and com- 
munity center will cost 
$500,000, of which $300,000 is 
already in hand. To be known 
as a Seven-Day-a-Week church, 
it will be located near busy 
Broad St.-Roosevelt Blvd. in- 
tersection 


Members of St. Paul's Church, 
Bridgeport, Conn., place items 
in cornerstone of new $75,000 
building as Pastor Conrad R. 
Reisch (right) watches. Speak- 
ers at special service included 
Pastors Paul C. White, Albert 
Schilke and Arthur Seyda 
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CAMPUS 


HARTWICK BUILDING DEDICATED 


. . id . 
. .. library wing and memorial tower 


Hartwick Degrees 
Owen C. Becker, Oneonta 


(N. Y.) attorney and Dr. 
Bevar Smith Byard, New 
York pediatrician, were 
awarded honorary degrees 
of doctor of laws by Hart- 
wick College at the 21st 
annual Founders’ Day pro- 
gram last month. 

In connection with the 
day’s activities, the library 
wing and memorial tower of 
the college Religion and 
Arts Building were dedicated 
(see cut above). 

The , building, complete 
except ‘for interior decora- 
tion, will house the entire 
library facilities and busi- 
ness department. It is the 
second permanent structure 
on the campus, the 24th 
building owned by the col- 
lege. Cost, exclusive of fur- 
nishings, exceeded $140,000. 

Speaker was Dr. Charles 
Francis Gosnell, New York 
state librarian. Dedicatory 
ceremonies were conducted 
by New York Synod Secre- 
tary Paul C. White, assisted 
by Pastor Otto E. Voigt and 
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Chrisenberry A. Ritchie. 

Bertus C., Lauren, pres- 
ident of the Citizen’s Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, was awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Citizenship award 
by Hartwick President 
Henry J. Arnold. 


Marion Lutherans 
Lutherans are predomi- 


nant in the 100-member stu- 
dent body at the ULCA’s 
only junior college, Marion, 
at Marion, Va. 

Thirty-seven Lutherans 
lead the list of denomina- 
tions including Methodist, 
19; Presbyterian, 13; Bap- 
tist, 17; Episcopalian, 4; and 
others, 10. 

Virginia, of course, con- 
tributes the largest percent- 
age, 42, followed by 10 


from Pennsylvania. Other 
states represented include: 
Georgia, 3; Maryland, 3; 
New York, 2; one each from 
South Carolina, Illinois, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Wis- 
consin, New Jersey and 
three from foreign countries. 


1950 Youth Conference 

“Christ Challenges Youth” 
will be the theme for the 
Fourth Lutheran Youth 
Conference to be held at 
Wittenberg College June 9- 
11. Fourteen young people 
from Wittenberg’s five sup- 
porting synods and the col- 
lege chose the theme Nov. 
iss 

The group, representing 
Hamma_ Divinity School, 
Wittenberg, and the Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, West 
Virginia and Kentucky-Ten- 
nessee synods of the ULCA, 
also outlined plans in which 
discipleship, evangelism and 
stewardship will be stressed 
at the 1950 meeting. John 
N. Stauffer, dean of stu- 
dents at Wittenberg, and the 
Rev. James L. Keyser, di- 
rector of Christian educa- 
tion and youth work for the 
synod of Ohio, attended the 
meeting (see cut below). 

Four nationally known 
speakers will be secured; 
discussion groups, religious 
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services and a banquet will 
be planned. The meeting 
is the fourth to be held at 
Wittenberg, the first since 
the war. Previous ones were 
in 1930, 1935 and 1940. 

Two young people, be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 
23, will be invited from each 
of the approximately 500 
congregations of the five 
synods which give support 
to Wittenberg. 
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EDUCATION YEAR 
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APPEAL 


Postage Meters 
The insignia for Christian 


Higher Education Year, 
adopted officially by the pub- 
licity committee for use in 
the appeal for six million 
dollars for United Lutheran 
Church colleges and semi- 
naries will be used in post- 
age meters (see cut). 
CHEY Director Rees Ed- 
gar Tulloss has urged Lu- 
theran institutions and busi- 
nessmen who use postage 
meters, to contact the CHEY 
Publicity Office, Parkside 
Building, Springfield, Ohio, 
requesting plates of the in- 


signia for insertion in their... 


meters. 
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Briefly Speaking 


Dr. Frank B. Heibert, senior pastor of the Ohio 
Synod, recently compared the ministry of 1889 
with that of 1949: "Then, if a pastor asked the 
church council for a few more. dollars in salary, a 
committee would take him aside and explain how 
to live on less money. Today, if there's a dent in 
the pastor's car, the church council comes around 
within the week with a new model!" 


A Gettysburg seminarian was practice-preaching 
before fellow-students and his professor. After his 
conclusion, suggestions for improvement were in or- 
der. The professor advised careful pronunciation of 
the last syllable of the word “prophets” in the stu- 
dents’ statement: “The Jews are best remembered for 
their prophets.” The congregation might get the 
wrong impression, said the instructor. 


Wagner College students broke some sort of 
tradition this fall by electing a freshman girl their 
Homecoming Queen. She's Barbara Brumoehr, 
voted the girl with the most personality and beauty 
on the Staten Island campus. Barbara does not 
want a career as a Manhattan model; she's going 
to be a Lutheran missionary! 


Ed Meyer, young Midland College student, had his 
heart set on going home to Salem, Ore., for Christ- 
mas. Then he broke his leg playing football. At the 
hospital, he was visited by Pacific Synod President 
L. H. Steinhoff, on the Fremont campus at the time. 
Asked about his finances, Ed indicated all was well 
with him except that his funds would not include the 
trip home for the holidays. Two weeks later, Pres- 
ident Steinhoff was slated to speak to Columbia Dis- 
trict Luther Leaguers, Ed’s “home” district. He men- 
tioned the Midlander’s hard luck. Quietly, the leaguers 
passed an offering plate. Ed will be home Christmas! 


By reading the following quotation aloud, it's 
easy to understand why the congregation grinned 
as their pastor opened his sermon with: "We shall 
meditate this morning on the Old Testament 
prophecy concerning a basket of fruit, Amos 8:1!" 


Pastor Fred C. Mueller, of St. Paul’s Church, Ham- 
ilton, Ont., has been passing out cigars following the 
birth of his sixth child, a boy. His name, Franklin 
Clark Mueller, after the president of the United. Lu- 
theran Church in America, Dr. Franklin Clark Fry. 


GRILLED LIAO 
For Christian giving 
this Christmas give...... 
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What finer and more cae Christmas gift, so reasonably priced, 
can you give your Lutheran friends, than a subscription to the News 
Magazine of The United Lutheran Church in America! 


Every week, for a year, your friends will be reminded of your 
thoughtfulness in supplying them with this pocket-sized magazine 
that gives them all the Lutheran Church news—both at home and 
abroad—national and international news affecting the church, as 
well as an important array of features and fiction providing good 
reading. 

Simply fill in the coupon and mail it together with your remit- 
tance. An attractive card will be mailed your friend advising of 
your Christian Christmas gift. 

ee ee $2.50 


THE LUTHERAN 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Including 
Gift Card 


Enclosedsiss$.c-th es Send a gift subscription to 
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NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


MIDWEST SYNOD 
Nebraska-Kansas Laymen Active 


TWENTY-FIVE Brotherhoods from Ne- 
braska and Kansas attended the 10th annual 
convention of the Midwest synodical Broth- 
erhood at Columbus early last month. Three 
new groups were recognized—Pilger, Goth- 
enburg, and Papillion. 

New officers include: Vice President Ed- 
ward Engle, Treasurer E. T. Warenmunde, 
and Statistician William Bunker. Advisors 
for the group headed by President John 
Rasmussen include Pastors William Goede 
and Warren Churchill. 


Delegates voted to contribute $100 for 
Lutheran student work in Nebraska, to follow 
projects as in previous years. An offering of 
nearly $100 was received for Lutheran World 
Action. 


Business transacted included endorsement 
of the national Brotherhood objectives, rec- 
ommendation that all local elections be con- 
ducted in January, and the authorization of 
appointment of an evangelism director. 

Speakers at the two-day meeting included: 
Pastors Henry Knaub, C. R. Goldenstein, 
Wallace Wolff (missionary on furlough from 
British Guiana), Synod President Lorin J. 
Wolff, Gilbert Wise and E. B. Keisler. 


St. Marxk’s CuHurcH, Pender, was ded- 
icated Oct. 30 by President Wolff. About 
1,500 attended all-day services. Cost of the 
new church (see cut above) approximated 
$80,000, much of the labor being contributed 
by members. 
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OveER 300 LUTHER LEAGUERS, pastors and 
visitors attended the Grand Island 22nd 


ST. PAUL'S 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 


E. W. Harner, D.D., Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICE, 11:00 A.M. 


16th AVENUE at Grant Street 
One block north of the State Capitol 


When in the Palm Beaches visit 


The First United Lutheran Church 


318 LAKEVIEW AVENUE 
WEST PALM BEACH - 


FLORIDA 
Rev. William Long Dowler, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL 9:45 A.M. 
THE SERVICE 11:00 A. M. 


A Hearty Welcome Awaits You 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
ARTHUR M. NEUMANN, Pastor 

2831 N. Kingshighway (5000 W) 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 
REDEEMER 


72 Main Street : 

(Corner of Chapin St.—Route 17-C) 
The Service, 11:00 A.M. 
Sunday School, 9:45 A.M. 

The Rev. Howard A. Kuhnle, Pastor 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 

SUNDAYS 
Morning Worship 


11 A. M. 
at 16th and Jefferson 
7:30 P. M. Evening Service 
at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 
and Boulevard 
A Hearty Welcome 


Awaits You 
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annual convention. Seven new leagues were 
received’ all financial goals were reported 
achieved. A $500 balance was reported in 
the synodical treasury. Eileen Ufkes. repre- 
sented the Luther League of America. 
Officers for 1950 include: President Alex 
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GIST of the LESSON 


half a century of leadership. 


1950 By R.A. Torrey 


Insist on the ORIGINAL. Fifty 
years’ supremacy. Never equalled. 
Condensed thought. Digest and 
text of lesson. Full exposition. 
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ORGANS 


a LEADER for forty years! 


Perfection in construction, per- 


formance, reliability... and 
artistically tops! Dept. LU 


Wacker, Lincoln; Vice President Lowell 
Feye, Leigh; Recording Secretary Dorothy 
Dagermann, Papillion; Corresponding Secre- 
tary Jean Niemoth, Grand Island; Treasurer 
Clarence Hartman, Hooper. 

Sr. JoHN’s CHurcH, Russell, Kan., has a 
new $27,000 parsonage, considered one of 
the best in this section of the country. 

BECAUSE of the fast-growing program for 
Sunday school and youth work at First 
Church, Oklahoma City, it has been neces- 
sary for the church council to approve pur- 
chase of a $25,000 addition to its property. 

WHEN THE KANSAS CONFERENCE of synod 
convened at Zion Church, near Diller, re- 
cently, round-table discussions covered the 
following subjects: “Isms,” by Pastor Theo- 
dore Althof; “The Pastor as a Marriage 
Counselor,” by Pastor Edward Amend; 
“Conscientious Objectors in Time of War,” 
by Pastor W. O. Zahlis; “Is Military Chap- 
laincy a Call?” by Pastor Althof. 

Officers for next year‘are President Fred 
H. Bloch, Oklahoma City; Secretary A. W. 
Huneke, Lanham; Treasurer W. O. Zahlis, 
Wakeeney. LORIN J. WOLFF 


MINNESOTA 
Pastors Guests of Augsburg House 


SEVERAL HUNDRED Protestant pastors were 
guests of the Augsburg Publication House 
at breakfast on Nov. 7. There are too many 
unchurched folks in this city and the clergy 
aims to do something about it in a concerted 
effort in 1950. The Rev. E. S. Hjortlund, 
pastor of ‘Central Church, is chairman of 
the committee that hopes to have the back- 
ing of every Protestant pastor and congre- 
gation. “The truth of the matter is, we are 
not reaching the unchurched. We are not 
even holding our own,” he says. 

THE Rey. I. KinpEM, pastor of St. Mark’s, 
Fargo, N. D., has announced plans for a 
new Parish Education Building. The first 
day of a campaign. brought $25,000 in 
pledges. 

Two happy people are PASTOR AND Mrs. 
PAUL WALDSCHMIDT, Mt. Carmel Church, 
Minneapolis. They came to this parish five 
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years ago when average attendance was 28. 
There was a debt of $22,000 and a discour- 
aged congregation. 

All this has now been changed. Three 
morning services and two Sunday schools are 
now necessary to accommodate the people. 
On Christmas the congregation enters the 
first $85,000 unit of the new church. Seat- 
ing capacity is 500. 

Two others are also nominated for the 
roll of Happy Folks in Minnesota—Pastor 
and Mrs. E. J. Wackernagel. Holy Com- 
munion Church, which they serve, cele- 
brated its 40th anniversary recently. This 


The author has dedicated his life to the selec- 
tion and classification of homiletic material. 
A retired Lutheran minister, he works through 
the four Gospels from beginning to end, se- 
lecting significant texts and passages. Around 
each he assembles complete sermons, ex- 
tensive as well as brief outlines, expository 
excerpts, practical lessons, apt illustrations, 
appropriate poetry. 

This INEXHAUSTIBLE SOURCE of Sermonic 
Materials covers every Sunday of the Church 
Year as well as special days—including Ad- 
vent, Christmas, New Year, Lent, Good Friday, 
Easter, Pentecost—and other special occasions. 

Selections are taken from the writings of fa- 
mous preachers and scholars such as St. Au- 
gustine, Barnes, Beecher, Biederwolf, Bonar, 
Bunyan, Chapman, Clow, Dale, Edersheim, 
Finney, Flavel, Gordon, Habershon, Hallesby, 
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congregation was organized in 1909 with 21 
charter members. Prior to the October cele- 
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tual service to ministers. Those 
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COUPLE HONORED 
Friends of Dr. and Mrs. T. B. Hersch, Forreston, 
Ill., recently honored the couple on the fiftieth 
anniversary of their wedding, the 50th anniver- 


sary of his ordination—both observed last 
month. An open house, and a program in the 


Forreston Church completed the observance 


bration, extensive repairs and improvements 
were made. Pastor and Mrs. Wackernagel 
were surprised when each received a watch. 

THE Rev. WALTER H. MOELLER was in- 
stalled pastor of St. Mark’s Church, Minne- 
apolis, Oct. 10. He succeeds the former Rev. 
John Simmons. Participating were Dr. J. J. 
Raun, Northwestern Seminary, and the Rev. 
George E. Moeller, Canon Falls. 

THE Rev. Ropert PauL ROTH was in- 
stalled at St. Paul’s Church, Red Wing, 
Minn., recently. Participating were: Dr. 
Paul H. Roth, president of the Northwestern 
Seminary and the new pastor’s father, the 
Rev. Paul W. Roth, Milwaukee. 

Pastor Roth had been associate professor 
of philosophy and religion in Augustana 
College, Rock Island. 

SALEM CHuRCH, Minneapolis, was host to 
the 44th annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of Central Conference. 

Highlights included addresses .by Mrs. 
Paul H. Roth, president of the synodical so- 
ciety; the Rev. Naohiko Ide, of Japan; and 
John Magalee, of British Guiana. 

Officers elected are: President, Mrs. 
Arnold Pless of Albert Lea; vice president, 
Mrs. Theodore S. Rees of North St. Paul; 
recording secretary, Mrs. E. W. Peterson of 
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Minneapolis; statistical secretary, Mrs. Rich- 
ard L. England of Minneapolis; and treas- 
urer, Mrs. William E. Swanson of Lindstrom. 

PAUL LUTHER WETZLER 


NEW iY O'R 
Unusual Brotherhood Meeting Held 


ROCHESTER—Members of Reformation 
Brotherhood, Rochester, are still talking 
about the unusual program last month. 

After the opening devotions, telephone 
calls were placed to Washington, D. C.; 
Omaha, Nebr.; Dunkirk, N. Y.; and Chicago, 
Ill.» By pre-arrangement, Dr. Oscar F. Black- 
welder, Dr. W. H. Traub, Dr. Frederick 
Knubel, Dr. F. W. Otterbein and Layman 
Everett Mitchell spoke to the men many 
hundreds of miles from where they sat at 
their respective phones. . 

All the speakers addressed themselves to 
the subject “A Man’s Place in the Church,” 
and each was able to hear the other. At the 
close, Dr. Otterbein summarized what the 
others had said. As an added surprise, Dr. 
Knubel, speaking from Dunkirk, had a for- 
mer pastor of Reformation Church, the Rev. 
Herman Miller, now pastor in North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., with him at the phone. 


Officers of the group (see cut above) in- 
clude (left to right, back row): Pastor A. L. 
Beck and Layman L. A. Fanning, vice pres- 
ident; front row, Secretary C. A. Sahs, Pres- 
ident R. E. Schellberg, and Treasurer H. W. 
Weniger. 

EpwarD UTHE, 
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Facts You Should Know 
a Nps When Buying a “Testament 


A New Testament for a gift or for one- 
self should be selected even more care- 
fully than other gifts because it is so 
closely related to one’s spiritual de- 
velopment. It is necessary that God’s 
message to the individual should be in 
the clearest possible language. Because 
the English language tends to become obscure 
with the passing of time, revisions are necessary 
to keep the words true to their original meaning. 


Revisions made under the authority of a King 
or the churches are considered ‘“‘authorized ver- 
sions’. Past revisions still in use are the King James Version 
made in England in 1611 and the American Standard Version 
of 1901. Because of the need for improving the English so 
that the Bible would be intelligible to present-day readers, 
the International Council of Religious Education, representing 
40 denominations, authorized 30 outstanding Bible scholars to 
bring forth the Revised Standard Version. The New Testa- 
ment was first published in 1946—the rest of the Bible is still 
under revision. 


THE REVISED STANDARD 
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is the Only Authorized Version 
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NOW IN THREE SIZES 
15 bindings from 50c to $15 


For sale at all book stores 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
385 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Seminary, has accepted a call as assistant 
pastor at"Reformation Church, effective upon 
graduation in January. 
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VOICE FOR GOD 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES E. FULLER 


ORIGINATOR OF, THE OLD 
FASHIONED REVIVAL HOUR | 


BY DR. WILBUR M. SMITH 
A fascinating biography of the man who, thru’ 
his Lord’s Day nation-wide broadcasts, has been 
an inspiration to millions, leading numberless 
souls to God in his 25 years on the radio. 


W. A. WILDE CO., BOSTON 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Katz Gets Car for Anniversary 


ALLENTOWN—Dr. William L. Katz, pastor 
of St. Luke’s Church, Allentown, will soon 
observe the 25th anniversary of his present 
pastorate. Members recently presented him 
with a new car. 

THE 175-FOOT STEEPLE of the Unionville 
parish church, long a landmark for that sec- 
tion, has undergone extensive repairs and 
renovations. 

NEW FURNISHINGS and renovations costing 
$27,000 have been completed at Friedens 
Church. 

Memeers of Egypt Church, Egypt, cur- 


rently observing their 190th birthday, have 
dedicated a new $26,000 parsonage (see cut 
above). Participating in the ceremonies 
were Muhlenberg Professor Morris Greth, 
former Pastors J. J. Shindle, Waldemar Buch 
and Joseph B. Mohr, sons of the congrega- 
tion, Pastors Bela Shetlock, Thomas Berg, 
and Alton Hoffman. 

THE COOPERSBURG PARISH’S church coun- 
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cils have voted to dissolve the present three- | D. D. Kistler is observing the 25th anniver- 
congregation arrangement. Each church sary of his ordination, the 15th anniversary 
will support a pastor henceforth. Pastor of his pastorate. 
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WHEN THE Allentown Conference’s oldest 
congregation, Jordan Church, Walberts, re- 
cently observed its 215th birthday, speakers 
included: Conference President Walter L. 


ORDER SUDBURY BRASS GOODS THROUGH 
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$25,000 
MOLLER PIPE ORGAN 
FOR $9,000 


If your church needs an organ, this is the oppor- 
tunity you should not pass up. Organ can be in- 
spected and played by any interested party. We 
encourage bringing your own organist. 

Electro-pneumatic, detached console, two manual 
organ, with chimes, sixteen manual stops, four 
pedal stops. Couplers and pistons included in 


console. 
ROBERT R. SCHULTZ 


Pipe Organ Builder 
Bangor, Pa. 


Phone 404 


EDWARD G. 
SCHMICKEL, II, 
correspondent for "The 
Lutheran" in the Allen- 
town area since Septem- 
ber 1947, is pastor of 
St. Joseph's Church, 

Allentown, Pa. 


Williams and Pastor Arthur P. Grammes, 
son of the congregation. 

THE Rev. RODNEY WASSER has resigned 
from the Indianland parish to accept a call 
to ‘St. Paul’s Church, Mt. Winans, near Bal- 
timore. 

Recently installed officers of the Allen- 
town Conference Luther League are: Pres- 
ident Verna Rohrbach, Vice President Erwin 
Johnson, Vice President Pauline Frankenfield, 
Recording Secretary Anna Kish, Correspond- 
ing Secretary Fern Case, and Treasurer Jane 
Ackerman. 

Tue Rev. Carror O. Fritze, of Atone- 
ment Church, Philadelphia, has accepted a 
call to St. John’s Church, Fullerton. 

THE Rev. CHARLES V. NAUGLE, of Colum- 
bia, has been installed pastor of Grace 
Church, Macungie. 


DECEASED 


John Stabley 

The Rev. John F. Stabley, retired Central 
Pennsylvania Synod pastor, died in Dallas- 
town Sept. 24. He was 78. 

Born in Felton, Pa., he attended York 
County Academy, Susquehanna University 
and Seminary. He served several parishes 
in Western Pennsylvania; his last parish be- 
ing at Fisherville, Pa. In 1931, he was 
forced to retire because of ill health, and 
lived in Dallastown since then. 

His wife preceded him in death several 
years ago. 

The funeral service was conducted in 
Christ Church, Dallastown, Sept. 27 by the 
Rev. S. L. Hench. 
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Give these CHRISTIAN Gifts 
__ for Christus 


BIBLE STORYTIME RECORDS come in four volumes of 
three records each, six sides of favorite Bible stories 
and songs. Unbreakable; 7-inch size. Each side 
illustrated, full color. Child size, child appeal. 
They'll love them! 

Each Volume, including Fed. Tax........ Only $1.05 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS is beautiful new gift edition of 
John Bunyan’s immortal classic. Simplified but 
eloquent 30-page story. Four-color plates and wash 
drawings. Inspirational, fascinating, unforgettable. 
Bound in Glossy Kromekote....................75¢ 
Boards Bindingierc ante ie ak one as he lsae 


BIBLE STORYTIME CUT-OUT BOOK includes eight favor- 
ite Bible stories, printed word for word as told on 
Storytime Records in Vols. 3 and 4. Also six big 
9x 10” sheets of Bible art, full-color figures to cut 
out and assemble into stand-up story scenes. Fun, 
creative, educational.....,,............Only $1.00 


2 CHRISTMAS SPECIALS \, 
BIBLE VISUALIZED BOX SETS! Millions of books sold. 


Fascinating, reverent, Biblical; for all ages. Each 
book 48 pages; each box 144 pages; 675 full-color 
continuity pictures. 
Box 2071—Life of Christ Visualized. Box Set $1.35 
Box 2072—New Testament Stories Visualized, 

Box :Se bi. sere cee eivie nese Geant $1.35 


5 STANDARD BIBLE STORY READERS for children up to 
10. Best-loved Old and New Testament stories, 18 to 
24 each book; prayers, poems, Best Biblical four- 
color art. 144 pages each book. Blue cloth, each $1.25 


CHRISTMAS SPECIAL— 
Entire set five volumes... ............00005 Only $5.00 


SEE ALL THESE AND OTHER STANDARD GIFTS 
AT YOUR BOOK STORE, or write us direct 


THE STANDARD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 10, OHIO 
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Give Me Thy 
~~. Vineyard 


\ Or 
- Guy Howard 
“Walkin’ Preacher _ 
of the Ozarks 
LONDERVAN’S 
$10,000 :00 
International 
PICTION 
CONTEST 
PRIZE WINVER 
. a story charged with 
power—and one which will be 
read, reread and remembered.” 
The Ansgar Lutheran $3.00 
Available at your book store 
Zondervan Publishing House 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
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What Shall I Do? 


Young people ask — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


eMarion College 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 
Gives fundamental. courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 
Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth, 
Special courses for unusual talents. 
“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. John H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


Organist and Choirmaster desires position. 
Experience with volunteer, professional 
and junior choirs. Organ recitals. Choral 
conductor. Authority on Lutheran liturgy. 
Address, Henry F. Seibert, Mus.Doc., A.A.- 
G.O., 51 Highbrook Avenue, Pelham 65, 
New York. 
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Christen P. Tranberg 

The Rev. Christen P. Tranberg, retired 
pastor of the Illinois Synod, died in Chicago 
Oct. 29. He was 64. 

Born in Bornholm, Denmark, Feb. 22, 
1885, he was educated at Carthage College 
and Maywood Seminary, graduating from 
the latter in 1913. He served a parish in 
Pershing, Ind., until he was called as a mis- 
sionary. to India in 1915. In 1929, he re- 
turned from the Orient to serve congrega- 
tions in Rising City, Nebr., and Vandalia, Ill. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Leah A. Tran- 
berg; a son, Arthur C., of Chicago; two 
daughters, Mrs. Dorothy McClintock, Chi- 
cago, and Mrs. Marcella Welchert, Papillion, 
Nebr. 

The funeral service was conducted Oct. 31 
in Woodlawn Emmanuel Church, Chicago, 
by Dr. C. E. Paulus. 


CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


MICHIGAN SYNOD 
WALBORN, GEORGE M. From All Saints 
Church, Kulpmont, Pa. To Christ Chapel 
(Div. of American Missions), Willow Run, 
Mich. Box 54. 


MIDWEST SYNOD 
CHURCHILL, WARREN. From Christ 
Church, Ellis, Kan. To St. Peter’s Church, 
Creston, and St. Paul’s Church, Leigh, 
Nebr. Creston. 


OHIO SYNOD 

FLATH, CLARENCE E. From Pleasant 
City parish, O. To Brandt Church, Os- 
born, O. RD 1, Tipp City, O. 

LOTTICH, PAUL G. From Trinity Church, 
Baltimore, Md. To director of CHEY in 
Ohio Synod. 13891 Sylvania Ave., 
Toledo. 

XANDER, E. CLYDE. From missionary 
supt. of Ohio Synod. To First Church, 
Columbus, O., as associate pastor. Main 
and 22nd Sts. 


VIRGINIA SYNOD 
KNAUS, EARL J., JR. From First English 
Church, Richmond, Va. To Petersburg, 
Va., to establish mission. 136 Marshall St. 
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Ysus Christ, the | than begat Jacob; 

4son of David,| 16 And Jacob begat Joseph the hus- 
ia the son of Abra-| band of Mary, of whom was born 


it i Jesus, who is called Christ. 
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2 Abraham be-| 17 So all the generations from 
Sa 
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In CONCLUSION . . 
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HERE ARE a few news reports I have 
noticed this past month: 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
opened an appeal for $20 million to 
finance new buildings (four laboratories, 
new residence buildings for students, and 
so'forth), ..<< 

North Carolina Baptists reported that 
they had secured $5,878,327 in cash and 
pledges to finance relocation of Wake 
Forest College at Winston-Salem. They 
want a total of $16 million to provide a 
college for 5,000 students... . 

The University of Pennsylvania has 
raised $5,049,406 of the $32 million it 
wants for new buildings. . 

The Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America starts this month to raise $15 
million for an endowment and scholar- 
ship fund. 

It seems that “higher education’*—col- 
leges, universities, theological seminaries 
—is big business. It’s not something you 
can play around with on small change. 

In contrast to the reports given above, 
our United Lutheran appeal next year 
for $6 million for 14 colleges and nine 
seminaries is exceedingly modest. Sixty 
million would be about the right amount 
if we really wanted to go all-out for our 
schools. 


I HAVE NOTICED some more news about 
colleges this past month. To the surprise 
of almost everybody, total enrollment in 
all institutions of higher education is 
larger than it was last year. The figures 
are: 1948-49 — 2,453,634. 1949-50 — 
2,510,981. Although GI enrollment has 
dropped 18 per cent, other students com- 
ing in have more than made up the dif- 
ference. 

There are now a million more students 
in U.S. colleges and universities than in 
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1941-42. It looks as though this high 
level of enrollment is going to be per- 
manent from now on. 

We can all see what that means for our 
church colleges. If they are going to hold 
their place alongside other schools, they 
must have more buildings quickly. They 
haven't enough classrooms or residence 
buildings for their students. They must 
expand or get pushed out of the way. 

-This is a matter of basic strategy for 
our churches. Only about 100 years back 
practically all American colleges were 
church colleges. The churches had great 
influence in training the nation’s leaders. 
But the churches did not see the urgent 
need of supporting and expanding their 
schools. 

Tax-supported state universities—in 
which Christian teaching is usually 
banned—took over much of the work 
which church colleges had been doing. 
We can—if we want to—let them go 
right ahead, until Protestant churches 
have no more colleges left. (Roman Cath- 
olics aren’t going to make this mistake.) 

But America will be a sadly changed 
country if it no longer has a strong corps 
of leaders who have been trained in the 
Protestant colleges. 


To BRING YoU a clear picture of the 
schools our church now has, THE Lu- 
THERAN begins this week with a series 
of sketches of ULC colleges and semi- 
naries. We start off with Carthage (see 
page 21). 

I hope you will read these articles, and 
make up your mind whether you ought 
to make a real sacrifice when you sign 
your pledge in the Christian Higher Edu- | 
cation Year appeal next spring. 

—ELSON RUFF 


The Lutheran 


Mrs. Joanne Hurst Matheson is shown here 
as she completed her work at Carthage College 
last June, She holds the college’s last Word— 
the Holy Bible—presented to every graduate 
as a symbol of Christ-centered education he or 
She has received here. Mrs. Matheson is the 
young wife of Harold Matheson, Carthage 
senior, majoring in business administration. 


John Heidbreder was graduated from Car- 
thage College last June, and is now a student 
at Lutheran Bible Institute, Minneapolis, where 
he is preparing for the foreign mission frelds. 

Mary Scott, Carthage senior, is majoring in 
education, in preparation for teaching in for- 
eign mission schools, 

John and Mary plan to marry next summer, 
and enter the foreign mission fields together. 


’ y hether you prepare for a calling in foreign missions 
or a career as housewife to a successful businessman, a Christ- 
centered education at Carthage College is for you. You don’t have 
to plan full time church service to make use of a Carthage Col- 


lege education. 


Fifteen departments and 25 majors offer basic and ad- 
vanced preparation for many different vocations. Carthage stu- 
dents have their choice of varied fields of concentration from art 


to zoology. 


Thirty-five seniors will complete requirements for gradu- 
ation at the end of this semester. This leaves room in three campus 
dormitories and classrooms for incoming students for the second 


semester beginning January 31. 


If you are a student who has been out of college, and 
plans to return sometime, now is that time. If you are finishing 
up your high school work in January, you may enroll in Carthage 
College for the second semester. There is no need to wait until 


next September rolls around. 


For information write to 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


CARTHAGE COLLEGE 


Carthage, Illinois 


CHRISTMAS edited by R.E. Haugan 


Beautiful art, music and literature dear to every heart at 
holiday time are woven into the new 1949 issue of this 
attractive family annual. 


Christmas is 
handsomely de- 
signed in every 
particular for gift 
presentation. 


Stories and ar- 
ticles, poetry and 
Christmas Gos- 
pel plus two love- 
ly:inserts suitable 
for framing are 


included. 


68 Pages 


Gift edition in paper 
cover, gift envelope $1 
Library edition, cloth 
cover in gift box $2 


Philadelphia my 
Columbia 3, 


